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EDITORIAL 


POST-WAR FUEL POLICY 


E publish to-day a condensed report of the discussion on 

the Paper on post-war fuel policy given recently by Mr. 

Troup to the Institute of Fuel. The Paper itself was 
published in our issue of Feb. 12. It has been criticized as being 
vague, and we ourselves failed to discover anything particularly 
new in it. However, it gave rise to a very long discussion—the 
underlying purpose of a contribution to a technical organization. 
Here again, though, not a great deal seems to have emerged. 
National fuel policy is a subject which has been discussed time 
and again during recent years. In the meantime rival fuel 
interests have progressed, through research, in some directions 
through co-ordinated planning (such, for example, as the coke 
association movement), through propaganda—some of which 
has been considered as wasteful expenditure —through market 
development generally. Progress there has been, but largely in 
watertight compartments with an element of confusion and 
overlapping. The consumer has without question benefited. 
We have only to contrast the position of the gas consumer at 
the beginning of this war with that at the end of the last war. 
Real service, not lip service, has been developed to quite a 
remarkable degree. Efficiency of gas-works practice has 
greatly increased, and the improvement in appliances and the 
production of new automatic gas consuming equipment, both 
domestic and industrial, need no emphasis from us at this 
stage. Nor has the electricity industry stood still; we think 
that its activities have in fact accelerated gas progress, acting 
as an ever-present spur to effort. 

The point at issue has been, and remains, however, whether 
the fuel consumer (we include the electricity consumer in this 
wide category) could not be better served by a broad and effective 
nation-wide fuel policy planned to prevent unnecessary com- 
petition and overlapping, planned to utilize to the very best 
advantage in every way the national wealth in coal. In present 
circumstances, and for reasons obvious enough, there is a lull 
in the competitive activities of the gas and electricity industries ; 
there is the ‘‘understanding.” This is only one aspect of the 
fuel problem—the best utilization of coal—though an important 
one; and it does raise the important point as to what we are 
going to do after hostilities have ceased. Are we going to revert 
to the watertight system of development or are we going to get 
down to the problem of the co-ordination of all fuel interests? 
It is an extraordinarily complex problem, full of conflicting 
issues. That is why there has been more talk than action 
regarding it. On platforms of all kinds, and in divers places, 
protagonists of different fuels have painted the rosiest pictures 
of the qualities of these fuels or forms of energy and have con- 
veniently ignored their disadvantages. ‘‘Conveniently” is 
perhaps not the right word to use in this connexion. Living 
with a particular fuel, having one’s life’s interest in it, must 
have its effect, and honest and understandable enthusiasm may 
at times cloud objective vision of the fuel problem as a serious 
and far-reaching national issue. When we come to the crux 
of the solution of this vast problem we are faced with the question : 
Who is to decide what fuel should be used, and in what manner, 
for a particular purpose or purposes? 
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There can be little doubt, however, that too much coal is 
burned in the raw state and consumed wastefully; and we 
cannot conceive any progressive and helpful plan which would 
not envisage extension of the carbonizing industries—carboniza- 
tion not necessarily at any one temperature. Admittedly, with- 
out co-ordination we have made certain strides. For instance, 
up to the outbreak of the present war we had made some progress 
in reducing smoke pollution of the air—but not nearly enough, 
as the skies of our towns and cities bore ample and to our mind 
shameful testimony. Research was gradually breaking down 
prejudice—as example, that concerned with the scaling of steel. 
For years upon years coal smoke was considered essential to 
prevent scale in the heat treatment of steel. Five or six years 
ago experiments carried out by the Gas Industry indicated 
clearly that the solid particles in a smoky atmosphere have in 
themselves no appreciable anti-scaling value, and that the anti- 
scaling effect is derived from the accompanying clean reducing 
gases. Propaganda was educating public opinion to the 
ravages of smoke, to its harm to health and its inroad into the 
pocket. The National Smoke Abatement Society was, after 
much good work undertaken with most limited funds, getting 
into its stride. To our mind the time was ripe to “grasp the 
nettle,” to tackle the smoke problem at its foundation by the 
treatment of coal before use. 

As we have said, much discussion has centred round the fuel 
problem. It was in 1937 that the late Sir Philip Dawson, in his 
Presidential Address to the Institute of Fuel, concentrated on 
co-ordination. His contention was that a central body should 
be set up to collect available experience and knowledge and to 
define the most suitable policy for development in the national 
interest. His proposal was for a body which should be advisory 
only, without executive power other than that essential for the 
collection of the necessary information. He had in mind a 
permanent body to be created by Act of Parliament, his idea 
being that such a central body should be under the control of 
a highly qualified person capable of creating and organizing the 
necessary machinery for the collection and co-ordination of all 
information relative to the utilization of fuel, and with power to 
call evidence from authorities throughout the different industries. 
At the time we thought his views important and admired the 
clarity of his recommendations; we gave them the prominence 
which we thought they merited. At the present juncture—for 
we must plan ahead as far as possible to be in a position less 
‘‘in the air” when peace returns—it is interesting to recall these 
suggestions put forward with such force and conviction by Sir 
Philip Dawson. He argued for a State financed (but not State 
controlled) body having power to provide a suitable staff, the 
work of this body being to make clear the road for each section 
of the fuel and energy producing industry to travel, with a clear 
field for unfettered development. We consider now, as we did 
then, ‘‘a clear field for unfettered development” as being essential. 
Sir Philip envisaged a new era demanding “‘a smokeless and pure 
atmosphere in which to live, and suitable solid, liquid, and 
gaseous fuels for each and every section of our national activities” 
—a new era in which coal will be the raw material for satisfying 
modern demands in new form. . 

Since the foregoing recommendations were made—we single 
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them out because they are fairly recent and on a very broad 
basis ; we have in mind the suggestions for co-ordination of many 
other prominent men, such as Sir Arthur Duckham, Lord Hirst, 
and Lord Cadman (not forgetting the report of the Samuel 
Commission after the last war)—the Government of this country 
has had to attend to many matters of pressing urgency. Now 
we are at war again broad policy in relation to the rational utiliza- 
tion of coal is in abeyance, of necessity. That does not con- 
stitute reason, however, for technical and commercial men 
not meeting together and discussing the situation in an attempt 
to be more ready for concerted action when future opportunity 
offers. As we have indicated, we cannot regard either Mr. 
Troup’s Paper or the discussion on it this month as being par- 
ticularly illuminating. Both have served a useful purpose, 
however, if only they have brought attention once more to bear 
on a problem the importance of solving which should not be 
allowed to recede from the mind of any fuel technologist. As 
far as the ““JoURNAL” is concerned, we have not allowed the 
war to interfere with discussion of the problem in our pages. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT 


E have mentioned the work of the National Smoke 

Abatement Society. On the outbreak of war it was feared 

that circumstances might force the Society into a more or 
less moribund condition. Fortunately, though enterprise has 
had to be limited, it has been found possible to maintain activity. 
Actually the continued support of the majority of the Society’s 
members has enabled the financial position to be strengthened, 
and has made it possible to overcome immediate dangers and 
to look ahead with confidence. It was necessary to suspend 
the publication of the Society’s new quarterly, of which two 
successful issues had appeared under the title Smokeless Air. 
Two issues of a small bulletin subsequently appeared, and later 
improvement in conditions made it possible for further issues 
to be improved and made more substantial. The Society has 
been co-operating with the Mines Department in its campaign 
for economy in the domestic use of fuel, and we learn that 
nearly fifty members have agreed to act as lecturers for this 
campaign at meetings arranged through the Ministry of Infor- 
mation organizations. The present programme of the Society’s 
work, which has always been well supported by the Gas Industry, 
has for its first objective the maintenance of the Society in a 
sound and “‘wideawake” condition, so that there can be assured 
the continuation, as a whole, of what may be summed up as 
the smoke abatement movement. Without an active focus such 
as the Society provides the organized knowledge of and demand 
for smoke abatement would have to be laboriously built up 
again at a time when, by prompt and energetic action, it may be 
possible to secure substantial progress. We understand that 
it is intended to publish a preliminary survey of the ways in 
which measures for air purification can appropriately be intro- 
duced into the general schemes that are likely to be evolved for 
post-war reconstruction and development. 


WAR GASES 


OT long ago we discussed in these columns the employ- 

ment of gas and of coke for the heating and ventilating 

of air-raid shelters—both factors of prime importance in 
the maintenance of communal health—and our pages have 
from time to time carried articles describing the efficient equip- 
ment available for the purpose. That is one A.R.P. service 
which the Gas Industry is peculiarly well fitted to render. It 
seems to us that the moment is opportune for calling attention 
to another A.R.P. service, for which, again, gas and coke are 
singularly suited. That service is the provision of hot water 
for decontamination purposes. We have recently had renewed 
warning to be on the “‘alert’’ for war gases. We have been 
urged by high authorities to see to it that our gas masks are in 
good operating order and instantly available. This makes us 
ask the question whether local bodies responsible for decon- 
tamination from war gases are thoroughly satisfied with the 
adequacy of the arrangements they have made—whether in 
point of fact they have the needful equipment to ensure a full 
supply of hot water in the event of the enemy employing war gas. 
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Let us tor a moment consider the likely requirements of hot 
water, taking a hypothetical case of 500 people being contami- 
nated and urgently needing attention. We think we are right 
in saying that each person should be allowed about 34 gallons 
of warm water. With a spray type shower, using 14 gallons a 
minute, this would mean that each individual should use the 
shower for 2} minutes. If the equipment consisted of, say, 
twelve showers, the process of decontaminating 500 people 
would take about two hours. This implies a reserve capacity 
of 875 gallons of water raised 100°F. Have local authorities 
generally adequate reserve in this respect ready to cope with 
possible demand? Adequate storage, we would point out, 
facilitates the fitting of gas and coke boilers in parallel to act 
as alternative should the supply of one of the fuels temporarily 
fail through enemy action. Arrangement should also be made, 
of course, to provide for a reserve of cold water, in the event of 
water mains being damaged by bomb; preferably there should 
be an alternative source of supply to meet with this eventuality. 

These thoughts are put down not from any sense of panic. 
If we are fully prepared to cope with the effects of gas in one 
direction—by having our gas masks at hand, as we have been 
instructed—we should be prepared equally satisfactorily for 
decontamination. The Gas Industry has the equipment and is 
out to help local authorities by way of help and advice regarding 
the installation of this equipment, just as it is out to do all in its 
power to ensure continuity of its supplies of fuel, gaseous and 
solid. We do not suggest that there has been anything like 
general slackness in this matter, but we have heard, on good 
authority, of cases in which local councils have made what 
they -believe to be ample provision, whereas in reality, if the 
testing time should come, they would not get from their instal- 
lations anything like the service they anticipate. We do-not 
know whose fault such miscalculation has been, but we do 
know, as we have said, that every gas undertaking is willing and 
competent to advise on this matter if asked to do so. 


International Science 


In an Address given at the Annual General Meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary and Scientific Committee, House of Commons, Dr. A. V. 
Hill, M.P., said that those who talk of aryan and non-aryan physics, or 
of proletarian and capitalist genetics, as though they were different, 
simply make themselves ridiculous. For such reasons the community 
of scientific people throughout the world is convinced of the necessity 
of international collaboration. In no other form of human activity, 
he continued, has so complete an internationalism spread throughout 
the national structure of society; in no other profession or craft is 
there so general an understanding or appreciation of fellow workers in 
other parts of the world. This implies no special merit or broad- 
mindedness on the part of scientific men; it is their very good fortune, 
a good fortune which involves obligations as well as privileges. For 
example, when the Nazis in 1933 began their persecution of Jews and 
liberals in Germany, it was the scientific community in many other 
countries which came most quickly to the rescue of their colleagues— 
not out of any special generosity, but because first they had personal 
knowledge of those who were being persecuted, and secondly they 
realized that such persecution struck at the basis of the position of 
science and scientific workers in society. Again, in the United States 
to-day there is no section of the public so unanimously concerned for 
the victory of British arms as the community of university and par- 
ticularly of scientific people. These realize that the basis of all 
progress in science and learning is international co-operation, and 
they cannot conceive how such co-operation could be possible under 
a Nazi domination of the world. 


Personal 


“Mr. J. MARTYN COLLINs has been co-opted a Director of the 
Stamford and St. Martin’s (Stamford Baron) Gas Light & Coke 
Company, in place of the late Mr. B. W. Aldwinckle, of Tinwell. 
ae ok * 
Mr. W. A. STANIER, Chief Mechanical Engineer of the London, 


Midland and Scottish Railway, has been elected President of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 


Obituary 


Mr. E. S. JOHNSON, Derby’s senior magistrate, has died at his home 
at Derby, at the age of 86. He was a Director for 43 years of the 
Derby Gas Light & Coke Company. 
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The death has taken place of Mr. JoHN BUTCHERBY ALLAN, M.A., 
Manager of the Sand Spun Pipe Foundries of the Staveley Coal and 
Iron Company, Ltd., in his 53rd year. 

- . 


* 


The sudden death took place on Feb. 17 of Mr. JAMES PICKEN, 
B.Sc., F.1.C., one of the Alkali Inspectors in the service of the Ministry 
of Health. Mr. Picken, who leaves a widow and two children, was 
born in September, 1894. After a period of service with the Royal 
Garrison Artillery in France he took his degree at Glasgow University 
and was subsequently for some years in charge of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration’s Chemical Works at Dawsholme and Provan. He received 
his appointment as Alkali Inspector in 1924 and from that time has 
been in charge of the Sheffield district, where his unfailing tact and 
courtesy, together with the efficient but sympathetic manner in which 
he carried out his duties, had earned him the respect and affection of 
all with whom he came into contact. The funeral, at which chemical 
industry was widely represented, took place on Feb. 20 at All Saints’ 
Church, Ecclesall. 


Dividend Announcements 


At the Annual Meeting of the Sunderland Gas Company a final 
dividend of 3%, making 6% for the year, payable on March 10, was 
approved. 

At the Annual Meeting of the City of Durham Gas Company, 
Ltd., final dividends of 24% on the Original Capital, 13% on the 
Ordinary Capital, and 2% on the Preferential Capital were declared. 

At the Annual Meeting of stockholders of the Stamford and 
St. Martin’s (Stamford Baron) Gas Light & Coke Company the 
Directors recommended the confirmation of the interim dividend of 
6% (actual) less income tax paid Sept. 1, 1940; the payment of a 
final dividend of 7% (actual) less tax, and the carrying forward of the 
remaining balance of £4,591 to the current year’s account. 

In the Report Presented to the annual meeting of the Grantham 
(Lincs.) Gas Company the Directors announced that the balance 
standing to the credit of the profit and loss account after the payment 
of an interim dividend in August and the transfer of £138 to the 
reserve fund amounted to £7,753. Out of that the Directors recom- 
mended a payment of a dividend of 44%, less income tax, making 
the total dividend for the year 7%, less tax. 

At a Meeting of the Board of the Tottenham and District Gas 
Company, held on Feb. 18, it was decided to recommend the under- 
mentioned dividends: Final on Ordinary Stock 24% actual, making 
5% for the year. Final on 5% Preference Stock 24% actual, making 
5% for the year. Final on 54% Preference Stock 23% actual, making 
54% for the year. Final on 6% Preference Stock, 3°% actual, making 
6% for the year. All less income tax. The annual meeting is to be 
held on March 18. 

The Directors of the Watford and St. Albans Gas Company have 
recommended the following final dividends for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1940, to be paid on March 19. On the 4% Redeemable Preference 
Stock (1959) £2 %, making £4 % for the year. On the 4% Redeem- 
able Preference Stock (1973/78) £2 %, making £4 % for the year. 
On the 5% Preference Stock £2 10s. %, making £5 % for the year. 
On the 54% Preference Stock £2 15s. %, making £5 10s. % for the 
year. On the Ordinary Stock £2 10s. %, making £5 % for the year 
(as against £6 7s. 6d. %). The annual general meeting will be held 
at Radiant Housé, Clarendon Road, Watford, on March 18, at 
2.30 in the afternoon. 





Paisley Corporation have agreed to make application to the Board 
of Trade for authority to reduce the declared calorific value of gas 
from 450 B.Th.U. to 425 B.Th.U. per cu.ft. 

We have been Informed by Messrs. F. Hulse & Co., Ltd., Woodles- 
ford, Leeds, that they have purchased the goodwill, trade marks, 
stock, &c., of Lacco Proprietors Ltd., the manufacturers of ‘Jet 
Glaze.” ; 

At a Meeting of the St. Helens Town Council, the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee withdrew a proposal to appoint a deputy gas 
engineer at a salary of £600 per annum, rising to £750, in order that 
the whole matter might go before the Committee again for further 
consideration. 

Macclesfield Gas Committee has reviewed the increased costs of 
the gas undertaking and also considered the charges to be made for 
gas during the forthcoming year. It was resolved to make no altera- 
tion in the basis of the charges, but to fix the rebates for prompt 
payments at 74% in the two summer quarters and 24% in the two 
winter quarters. In the case of the special tariff for gas used for 
steam raising, the discount will be 5% in every quarter. The present 
rebates are 334% in summer and 74% in winter. 

Members of the Institution of Gas Engineers will be welcome 
at a Joint Meeting of the Chemical Engineering Group of the Society 
of Chemical Industry and the Institution of Chemical Engineers, to be 
held in the Rooms of the Chemical Society, Burlington House, Picca- 
dilly, W. 1, on Thesday, March 11, at 2.30 p.m., when a Paper on 
‘Ventilation (Natural and Artificial) in Relation to the Blackout” will 
be presented by Mr. E. W. Murray. The Chair will be taken by the 
Chairman of the Chemical Engineering Group, Mr. H. W. Cremer. 
An informal luncheon will be held prior to the Meeting at 12.45 for 
| p.m. at Stewart’s Restaurant (corner of Piccadilly and Old Bond 
Street). The cost, exclusive of wines, will be 3s. 6d. per head, to be 
paid at the tables. In order to enable arrangements to be made for 
their comfort, those intending to be present at this luncheon are 
requested to notify the Hon. Secretary, The Chemical Engineering 
Group, 56, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, before Monday, March 10. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Appliance Research in America 


Sir,—Naturally we are much gratified to observe the leading 
article in the “‘JOURNAL” for Nov. 6 last, ‘“‘Appliance Research in 
America.” Not only are we pleased with your complimentary 
reference to our research programme, but particularly interested to 
note that you have put your finger on the vital point of the entire 
situation, and that is the stimulation resulting from co-operative 
research by the Association and by appliance manufacturers and the 
manner in which each ties in with and supplements the other. 

We are all watching with keenest interest and admiration the magni- 
ficent way the British Gas Press carries on under the most horrifying 
circumstances ever confronting a people. 

Yours, &c., 
ALEXANDER FORWARD, 
American Gas Association, Managing Director. 
420, Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
Jan. 9, 1941. 


Municipal Trading* 
Reviewed by “‘Barrister-at-Law”’ 

It is much to be hoped that every Local Government Administrator 
will make it his duty to read this excellent study of public adminis- 
tration by Dr. Herman Finer, the Reader in Public Administration in 
the University of London. 

Dr. Finer is the author of several important works on local govern- 
ment and industrial matters, and the large public to whom these works 
are familiar will expect much of his new treatise on municipal trading. 
Their expectations will not be disappointed and they will find that 
Dr. Finer deals lucidly, and in a manner which is pleasant to the 
reader, with information which is not{readily accessible elsewhere. In 
the first division of the book, Dr. Finer surveys the nature and history 
of municipal trading: ‘“‘The accent,” he suggests, has to be placed 
much more upon “trading” than upon “municipal.” In electricity, 
gas, transport, and water, contemporary emphasis is less on the 
municipality than upon the role of the enterprise in the national 
economy, defence, and public health. 

This appears to us to be an honest and sensible solution to contro- 
versies with regard to municipal trading which may now well be 
— and it is upon such healthy principles that the survey is 

ased. 

The second division of the book consists of three sections, the first 
being chiefly financial, the second relating to administrative organiza- 
tion, and the third to factors inselling. Local authorities are exhorted, 
before the inception of schemes, to “‘count the cost,” and much 
assistance is offered to those who desire to observe this salutary 
precept. Much interesting information, including valuable tabula- 
tions, is given, and that which relates to the extent to which trading 
departments have aided the general fund of the rates or have received 
aid therefrom is of particular value. 

The section which deals with the size and technology of municipal 
water, gas, and electricity undertakings is well timed. We naturally 
turn to Dr. Finer’s views on gas undertakings, particularly his interest- 
ing discussion on the extension of the area of gas supply beyond the 
municipal limits. He considers that ‘‘there is no clear conclusion that 
the larger the authority the greater the efficiency,” and that “‘only 
where there is a substantial concentrated demand is the long distance 
transmission of gas economical.” 

In the section of the book entitled ‘* Factors in Selling,” Dr. Finer, 
rightly in our vieW, emphasizes the importance of pricing. The 
chapter which deals with gas charges should most certainly be studied 
and digested by every gas manager whether of a municipal or company 
undertaking. Pricing as a factor in selling is, even to-day, only 
beginning to dawn upon the consciousness of the Industry. Too many 
undertakings, even substantial ones, either have no charge other than 
the time-honoured “‘so many pence per therm,” or rely upon tariffs 
of charge which cannot claim any scientific basis. 

It is not to be expected that every reader will agree with all Dr. 
Finer’s views. He would, we are certain, not desire that they should. 
No reader can, however, peruse this book without gaining a clearer 
insight into many current problems and a surer foundation upon which 
to build in the inevitable post-war reconstruction. 

* Municipal Trading—A Study in Public Administration, by HERMAN Finer. Published 
by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, price 16s. net. 





Using and Saving 
**Request Number” is altogether a very helpful little leaflet, which 
will be extremely useful to all housewives at the present time. It is 
one of the series “‘I Pass This On To You,”’ published by the Women’s 
Gas Council and obtainable from the Acting Secretary of the Council, 
1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. 1. Cost with postage 2d. each. 
What to use and what to save in food is a problem which perplexes 
many housewives. But it is really simple, for to help the nation in 
wartime we are asked to use home-grown produce and save the 
imported food. Oatmeal and potatoes can take the place of wheat 
flour, and in this leaflet there are recipes for Oatmeal Bread, Oatmeal 
Suet Pastry, Potato Bread, Potato Sandwich and Potato and Oatmeal 
Scones, among many other suggestions for using these two food- 
stuffs, as well as a set of recipes using substitutes for eggs. 

































































































POST-WAR 


Institute of Fuel discussion on Paper by Mr. J. D. 
Troup—see “JOURNAL” of Feb. 12. 


Mr. Troup in presenting the Paper said the Institute of Fuel had a 
Committee which was watching this problem, but it was felt that 
nothing could be done until victory was eventually in sight. The 
subject, which had been discussed in one form and another for the past 
20 years, called for more intensive ideas and more vigorous application. 
It seemed to him that the two big points were the abolition of smoke 
from the atmosphere, and the treatment of coal in such a manner 
as to recover the constituent parts of it instead of burning it in the 
raw State. 

We spent millions of pounds sterling annually on repairing the 
waste and damage caused by smoke, and the question might be asked 
whether the carbonizing industries should not be credited with that 
annual expenditure in some form. Could it not be capitalized in 
some way. It seemed to the onlooker that if we could only co-ordinate 
our powers we could push on with the carbonizing industry very 
rapidly. We would, in post-war times, be creating a colossal new 
industry. 

Sir Herbert Williams, M.P., said the Author had not mentioned 
the progress that had already been made by the Gas Industry. The 
author had made a remark with regard to obtaining liquid fuel from 
coal. He (the speaker) understood that in order to produce something 
which, untaxed, could be bought for 4d., it was necessary to have a 
subsidy of 9d., which did not seem to him to be a very good com- 
mercial proposition. That matter had been exhaustively investigated 
by a Committee before the war, not merely on economic, but also on 
strategical grounds, and the conclusion arrived at was that it was just 
as easy to bomb places like Billingham as it was to bomb a tanker, 
and therefore on balance it was probably more economical to import 
petrol than to produce it in this country from coal, and that we might 
as well face up to the issue. 

Captain J. G. Bennett remarked that from what Mr. Troup had 
said he thought he obtained a picture which was very similar to that 
afforded by other Papers on the subject during the past 20 years, and 
he felt that this was not a sufficiently accurate approach to the problem. 
With regard to a national post-war fuel policy, he did not think there 
had been such a negative attitude towards development during the 
past 20 or 30 years as had been intimated. A tendency which must 
be recognized was the fact that the present, and probably the future 
development of the fuel industries was bound up, at all events indirectly, 
with some centralization with or without nationalization. In a way 
that had been going ahead, and there had been an extraordinary 
integration of the fuel industries. For instance, in the electricity supply 
industry there had been the appointment of the Electricity Com- 
missioners, and the formation of the Central Electricity Board. 
There had also been unification in the coal industry in the matter of 
royalties and the selling schemes. Again, in the Gas Industry there 
had been a great deal of voluntary co-operation, as, for instance, in 
the coke distribution schemes and the working of the various organi- 
zations of the Industry. That was a process of integration which did 
not seem to require any artificial acceleration from outside, such as 
would come from the existence of a national over-riding Board. It 
might be that that would evolve by itself, but he did not think these 
tendencies needed accelerating. He desired to urge that it was the 
increase in efficiency of utilization that had made many things possible, 
and it had largely made possible the maintenance of the social structure 
of this country. He maintained that the technical advances in the 
efficiency of fuel utilization had been a far greater social factor than 
people inside or outside the fuel industries realized. At the same 
time, what had so far happened was a very small thing compared with 
what was possible, and that was why he urged that planning and 
prophesying to-day was an unreliable process. The combustion and 
carbonization of coal had not materially changed in 100 years. There 
had been engineering improvements, and subsidiary processes such as 
hydrogenation had been developed, but even hydrogenation was 
uneconomic and the results were quite petty in their incidence. 

Mr. A. F. Webber suggested that Mr. Troup had erred, if anything, 
on the side of being vague. Most of the proposals which had been 
debated in meetings such as this, which revolved round the idea of 
carbonizing coal under suitable conditions for getting by-products, 
resulted in a very much higher heat cost of the residual solid fuel, and 
what was going to be done about it? This point was brought out in 
a paper by Dr. Foxwell and Mr. Bradley before the Institute two or 
three years ago, in which they gave a tentative balance sheet of car- 
bonizing slacks or comparatively low-grade coal and producing a 
first-grade household fuel. Credits were given for the by-products, 
and it was shown conclusively that that was a very economical process. 
The criticism he had made at the time, however, was as to the profita- 
bility of that operation. By-product production was not a cheap 
process. It required a lot of plant, and its commercial success 
depended on selling the solid fuel—which he would call it for the 
purpose of this discussion—suitable for burning in an open grate in 
competition with large household coal. In other words, the real 
technical basis for that operation was to take a cheap coal and make 
it the equivalent of an expensive coal, and if that process became 
universal or anything like it, there would then be no market at all 
for the large household coal at about 50s. a ton a short time ago, and 
now about 60s. a ton in certain places. In these circumstances up 
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would go the price of the cheaper coals, because the collieries had to 
pay their way, and pay their men, so that the very success of this 
operation tended to destroy its own basis. Fundamentally, it was 
taking cheap coal and turning it into expensive coal. He had never 
yet seen a proposal for carbonizing solid fuel and getting all the by- 
products out of it, and producing a solid fuel which could be sold to 
industrial steam generating plants at a cost per unit of heat energy 
which was anywhere comparable with boiler slack. If that could 
not be done, and if this scheme were gone ahead with, then it meant 
that many industrial concerns would have to pay much more for 
their heat and steam power. It seemed to him that in these circum- 
stances we were dangerously near a proposal that industry in general 
should adapt itself to the fuel industry, whereas, in his view, it was 
fundamental that the fuel industry of this country should adapt itself 
to the needs of industry in general. 

Mr. H. L. Pirie (Hon. Secretary) said the Paper did not carry con- 
viction. The Author appeared to have brought forward a very 
interesting subject for discussion without having given sufficient 
attention to it. For example, it was stated that a relatively small 
proportion of our annual coal consumption was carbonized, while 
the open grate used a very large percentage of our annual production 
of raw coal. This was, of course, incorrect, seeing that the quantity 
of coal carbonized exceeded by some 5 million tons annually that used 
for domestic purposes. Mr. Troup envisaged the ultimate abolition 
of smoke and the whole of our fuel energy being provided by solid 
smokeless fuels. No one desired to defend atmospheric pollution, 
but we must not lose our sense of proportion. Where would Mr. 
Troup’s proposals lead us? 

Excluding exports, coal that was subjected to carbonization at 
present, and also our national smokeless low volatile fuels such as 
anthracite and dry steam, the inland consumption of bituminous 
coal was about 120 million tons annually. If we were to obtain 
the same energy from coke we must multiply this 120 million tons by 
two, which meant that our annual output would have to be increased 
by 50%, or 360 million tons on the 1937 figures. Had Mr. Troup 
thought how the productive capacity of the industry could be expanded 
to cope with this enormous increase? 

On a weight basis alone, without taking into consideration the 
bulkier nature of coke, the transport of this additional 120 million 
tons would require some 300,000 extra trucks. No doubt, wagon 
builders would look with favour on the proposal, but he wondered 
whether the railways would consider it as coming within their “square 
deal,’ and how the extra haulage charges would show up on the balance 
sheet to which Mr. Troup had referred? 

As regards smoke, the Author seemed to have mixed up domestic 
and industrial smoke. Would the pottery industry be shown how 
to make their beautiful ware without smoke emission, or must it go 
out of business? Regarding the damage caused by smoke, we were 
never told the basis on which these wonderful estimates were compiled, 
and Mr. Troup said the Manchester Air Pollution Advisory Board 
based their estimates on the same methods as were adopted in Pitts- 
burg; but neither the Author of that statement nor Mr. Troup made 
any attempt to tell us what these methods were. That those who were 
primarily interested in the utilization of coal, and those who were 
interested in its derivatives in the form of coke, gas, and electricity 
should continue to urge the use of one particular fuel in all circum- 
stances was, in his view, wrong, and the true line of progress lay in 
the recognition of that fact and in much closer co-operation. 

Mr. J. E. Davis said he did not know that he could speak for the 
Gas Industry, and anything he said must be regarded as his own 
personal opinions. It had been suggested that speakers should 
rather confine themselves to details, but he did not think he could 
do that, nor would it be quite fair to Mr. Troup, who had not attempted 
to make out a detailed case. The Paper was a plea for a policy. 
Captain Bennett had pointed out that there had been big developments 
—as indeed there had been—in the utilization of fuel, and economic 
considerations and competition would do a great deal. If he read 
the Paper aright, it was asking for a policy to guide these developments 
in the light of the after-war position, not that there should definitely 
be any new process, or that anything specific should be done now. 
He gathered the aim was that future development should be orderly 
rather than a grand scrimmage. That, however, brought up an 
extremely difficult point. Mr. Troup suggested there should be a 
Committee or Committees to deal with the whole position, but he 
himself would make what was really a very simple but, at the same time, 
a rather revolutionary suggestion. There would probably have to be 
Committees in order to bring in the knowledgeable people together 
but, without giving offence, he suggested that these Committees 
should be honest ones. He said that advisedly because he was 
connected with a number of Committees, and he knew that members 
of them took part in the proceedings solely with one interest in view, 
and with the intention of putting forward the case for that interest. 
If, however, each member of a Committee put forward his own case, 
how was it possible to get at the truth? 

Dr. G. E. Foxwell said that, with regard to a policy, we should lay 
down the general lines of a policy without being too specific—there 
might have to be certain exceptions—and allow things to work them- 
selves out. If he were asked, personally, what were the general lines 
of such a policy, he would say that first it should promote the general 
well-being of the country and, disagreeing with Mr. Pirie, he would 
say that one important step in that direction was smoke abatement. 
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At the same time, he did not necessarily accept as correct the figures 
of the cost of damage caused by smoke, which had been put at between 
£4 million and £80 million per annum. That estimate was made 
some years ago when we had not, perhaps, the same building stone 
that we had now, and when it was usual to ascribe to smoke damage 
which it was now known was due to the use of improper stone, and 
at a time when the science of paint technology had not reached its 
present stage. He did not suggest that it should be made compulsory 
by law to use only smokeless fuel, but it should be made compulsory 
not to produce smoke. 


“Maximum Efficiency” 


In the second place he suggested consideration of securing the 
maximum efficiency from the fuel, and by that he did not mean 
thermal efficiency only, but the maximum efficiency with which it 
could be used in the different industries. Why was it, for example, 
that some manufacturers used gas costing 2d., 3d., or 4d. per therm 
instead of coal costing Id. per therm? Was it not because they found 
it had certain advantages for their appliances and particular industry— 
and this must be one of our new principles. In other words, the 
consumer would be the judge, and a great deal could be accomplished 
in that direction by educating the consumer and the public, and by 
the greater use of fuel technologists in industry. Furthermore, it 
should be seen that no industry was allowed to charge uneconomic 
prices just to boost the use of their particular products. It was 
impossible to carbonize all coal successfully under present market 
conditions unless the price was levelled. In other words, the cheaper 
coal would have to be more expensive, and the expensive house coal 
would have to be cheaper. 


The value of a fuel to the consumer was the number of therms he 
got out of it. That being so the consumer obtained a large number of 
therms out of a cheap boiler coal and very few therms out of an 
expensive house coal. Therefore, the house coal should be the 
cheapest coal of all, but it was not. 


There were two main products from carbonization—viz., coke 
and gas—and it was necessary to balance the two so that there was 
no waste. If there was any waste, the entire basis of the scheme fell 
to the ground. This involved balancing sales as well as production, 
which was a matter of some difficulty, although he believed it was 
being worked out fairly well at the present moment. There was an 
awful lot of gas wasted at the coke ovens still, and there were times 
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when some districts in the country complained that they could not 
sell their coke. At all events, that was the position a year ago. 


The Author’s Reply 


Mr. Troup, replying, said he felt the discussion would be very useful 
to any Committee that might be formed in the future to carry on the 
subject. Most of the criticisms had been on points of detail, which 
of course would also be useful, but there seemed to be a feeling that 
we might be running some danger in developing one section of our 
fuel activities at the expense of another. That was the principal point 
with regard to what might be called a national fuel policy—viz., 
to co-ordinate the relative values of the different sections for the benefit 
of the community as a whole. Reference had been made by Capt. 
Bennett to the progress that had been made towards this goal, in a 
sort of natural way. He interpreted Capt. Bennett’s remarks to 
mean that the activities in the different branches were of such a 
magnitude that co-ordination was called for, and that apparently 
had been in the minds of the various speakers who had dealt with 
this problem during the past 20 years. If that were so during the 
past 20 years, then it was magnified very much to-day. Personally, 
he felt that a good deal more thought should be given to the design 
of the open grate for using smokeless fuel, the efficiency of which 
could be increased very considerably. This was the equivalent of 
reducing the price of solid fuel. The air heater should be developed 
in this connexion. 

The damage due to smoke had been queried. It was perfectly 
true, as the Chairman had pointed out, that various figures had been 
quoted in this connexion, but he was not aware that the methods of 
estimating them had ever been mentioned. Figures had been issued by 
the smoke abatement organizations from time to time, and a Labour 
publication had given a figure of 10s. per head of population per 
annum, and with a population of 40 millions, this gave £20 million 
annually right away. If we thought in terms of 10s. per head of 
population per annum he felt, taking everything into consideration, 
that it was not an unfair figure. 

There was a new point there which might be worth considering— 
viz., the use of the gas turbine for the generation of electricity to 
supply the Grid. The gas turbine was operating on the Continent 
to-day and also in America as a commercial pri~e mover. It was 
true that its thermal efficiency did not yet approach that of steam 
plant, but under conditions such as those now being considered, 
where combustible gas was available, the capital charges would be 
relatively low because there would only be the prime mover to consider. 


CONJOINT CONFERENCE OF PUBLIC UTILITY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


T the Annual Meeting of the Conjoint Conference of Public 

Utility Associations held at the end of January, the Right Hon. 

“Lord Falmouth presided and was unanimously re-appointed 
President for the ensuing year, and the list of representatives appointed 
and nominated by each constituent member to serve upon the Council 
for the ensuing year was received. The Meeting also received and 
adopted the Annual Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1940. 

The Report shows that while some of the activities of the Conference 
are in abeyance owing to the war, they have for the same reason 
materially increased in other directions. Much of the wartime 
legislation passed during the year—largely in the form of Orders 
under the Defence Regulations—affected public utilities to a greater 
or less degree and demanded careful scrutiny, while in many cases 
representations to, and consultations with, the Government Depart- 
ment concerned were necessary. 


The Coal Position 


The coal position also required very close attention, and there were 
very frequent communications between the Conference and the 
Departments and Organizations dealing with various aspects of the 
question. Vigorous protest was made against the unfair application 
of the provisions of the Railways (Demurrage Charges) Order to public 
utility undertakings whom the Railways sought to make responsible 
for delays for which they, the public utilities, were not to blame, and 
the result was the cancellation of the demurrage charges incurred 
up to the end of February, 1941, and in some relaxation of the terms 
of the Order. While the concessions thus obtained were useful, the 
position was not rendered entirely satisfactory, and, following upon 
further representations to the Minister of Transport, the Conference 
was informed that the assurance given by his predecessor should be 
fully implemented and that relief could be expected ‘tin cases of 
genuine difficulty: as, for example, where, owing to irregular delivery 
by the Railway Companies traders are faced with the need of clearing 
| higher number of wagons than they can be expected to clear within 
the free period.” 

The Conference also protested against the suspension during the 
war of the functioning of the Committees of Investigation and the 
Central Appeal Tribunal set up by the Coal Mines Act to provide 
impartial courts to which coal consumers having grievances against 
the decisions of price fixing and Coal Selling Organizations might 
have recourse. It was pointed out that the Central Price Regulation 


Committee which was offered as a substitute by the Secretary for 
Mines could only take cognizance of matters referred to them by him 
and was in consequence of little value. The Minister declined to 
revive the Courts on the ground that as the operations of the coal 
industry were now subject to directions from the Government, which 
also controlled the price of coal, complaints should go in the first 
instance to his Department. He stated, however, that any consumer 
making such a complaint might request that it should be referred to 
the Central Price Regulation Committee. 

In April the Central Advisory Committee, a body representative of 
the Conference set up before the war, in consultation with the Mines 
Department had an interview with the Minister, in the course of which 
outstanding questions affecting the coal situation were fully discussed. 
The most important of these related to supplies and the building up 
of stocks, to price, quality, and Standard Conditions of Contract, 
and to transport ; and the Minister was fully informed of the difficulties 
which had arisen and might be expected to arise in regard to them. 
The existence of difficulties and the need for obviating them were 
admitted, and arrangements were made to maintain close touch, not 
only with the Department, but also with the Ministry of Transport 
and the Railway Executive Committee in the hope that any obstacles 
to the proper functioning of the public utility services should be 
removed as quickly and as completely as possible. 


Compensation for War Damage 


Another matter which engaged the attention both of the Council 
and the Executive Committee was that of compensation for damage 
by enemy action to the property of public utilities. The original 
scheme announced by the Government was regarded as unsatisfactory, 
and in any event it was subsequently stated authoritatively by a 
Government Committee that it did not extend to real property belong- 
ing to Local Authorities and public utility undertakings “for which 
special arrangements will subsequently be made.’ Various alter- 
native schemes, including one adumbrated by the electricity industry, 
were considered, and it was decided to ascertain, if possible, what the 
special arrangements were which the Government had in mind to 
meet the position of the public utilities. 

In the meantime the War Damage Bill was issued, from which it 
appeared that public utility undertakings, while covered by Part II, 
were to be the subject of further legislation which would provide for 
the payment of contribution and the basis of compensation in respect 
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of property covered by Part I. This seemed to the Executive Com- 
mittee to be an unsatisfactory arrangement, and it was decided that 
the Conference should endeavour to secure that the partial exemption 
of public utilities should, save in one particular, be made complete, 
and that their interests should be provided for comprehensively in 
the further legislation promised. 

The creation of Defence and Evacuation areas and the power 
given to residents who had left them to postpone payment of charges 
for water, gas, and electricity, together with the reduction in the 
number of consumers remaining, rendered the position of many 
undertakings difficult, and the Executive Committee gave anxious 
consideration to various methods of meeting the situation which were 
suggested. It was finally agreed that each of the utilities represented 
should discuss the matter among themselves, and then seek to ascertain 
the reactions of the Department concerned to any suggestion they 
might have to make with a view to subsequent report to the Committee. 


HE prominent part which the Industry is playing in the educa- 

tion of the nation concerning problems of food and nutrition 

was symbolized when the Cambridgeshire Food Week opened on 
Jan. 20. For some time the Cambridge University & Town Gas Light 
Company had devoted considerable attention to the manner in which 
its support could be most effectively rendered, and its resources, 
service, and experience best employed. Representatives of the 
Company on the Organizing Committee were able to offer full co- 
operation, and give assistance in many ways. Apart from local Press 
advertising, which was comprehensive and attractive, the main show- 
rooms gave additional publicity by special window display illustrating 
the special objects of the campaign, such as the value of potatoes, and 
the variety of ways in which oatmeal could be employed, not only as 
a substitute, but as the basis for many appetizing meals. A large 
banner across the main thoroughfare, and appropriate posters on the 
Company’s transport, assured that the public over a wide area were 
constantly reminded of the Exhibition. Thanks to the assistance of 
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the B.C.G.A. it was possible for the film ‘‘ Green Food for Health” 
to be featured in the normal programmes at local cinemas during 
Food Week. 

The Exhibition, which covered every conceivable aspect of the food 
situation, was held in the Guildhall, and on each of the five days 
during which it was open there were about 1,500 visitors. The 
stands, each being devoted to a different subject, such as ‘*‘ Balanced 
Meals,” “‘Eking out Rationed Foods,” ‘‘Protective Foods,”’ ‘‘ Potato 
Dishes,” &c., were in charge of girls representing several local schools, 
and the excellent displays showed that the food education of the 
younger generation is producing results of a high order. 

Other stands arranged by the Allotments Societies, the Public 
Health Authorities, and the Cambridge & District Beekeeping Asso- 
ciation, proved of great interest, while the exhibits by the Nutritional 
Research Laboratory, the Milk Publicity Councils, and those devoted 
to fruit canning and preservation, also attracted much attention. 
Not only did parties of schoolgirls demonstrate the ease of modern 
cookery by gas, but they proceeded to enjoy the dishes which they 


had prepared. On this particular stall a 345 ‘‘New World” cooker 
was in constant use, while the merits of gas refrigeration as a means 


of avoiding waste were emphasized by an Electrolux refrigerator. 


The main platform was designed as a kitchen with an attractive 
backcloth provided by Radiation Ltd., and equipped with both gas 
and electric cookers and refrigerators, from which demonstrations _ 
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The Report records the securing through the efforts of the Rating 
Committee of the Conference of an amendment to the Rating and 
Valuation (Postponement of Valuations) Bill of importance to London 
Undertakings. The proposal to postpone the quinquennial period 
beyond 1941 might, by reason of the interpretation placed upon 
Section 47 of the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, in virtue of which 
the valuation of such undertakings is still effected, have had a serious 
effect in that they might have been unable to ask for a revaluation 
necessitated by circumstances arising out of the war. The represen- 
tations made on behalf of the Conference resulted in the insertion in 
the Bill of a special Clause which ensures that if it can be shown that 
a ratepayer has been particularly affected by the present emergency, 
he is entitled to ask for a revaluation. 

The Rating Committee, at the request of one of the Constituent 
Associations of the Conference, also considered a case of importancc 
relating to the Assessment of a particular undertaking. 





were given three times daily. Two of these were provided by Miss 
M. I. Ebden, the Home Service Adviser to the Cambridge Gas Com- 
pany, and included a special demonstration in conjunction with 
Dr. V. H. Booth on food values, and also an explanation of haybox 
cookery. In addition Miss Ebden assisted in compiling and editing 
the brochure specially produced for the Exhibition, under the general 
title ‘Within the Ration,’”’ which provided a record in permanent 
form of all the recipes used during the Food Week. 

The main stand which served as an Information Bureau was sur- 
mounted by an illuminated drum bearing effigies of Mr. Therm, and 
this was again provided and erected by the Cambridge Gas Company 
The extensive use of this bureau by visitors gave evidence of its utility 
and value as a focal point for all the surrounding interests and activities. 

The Cookery Competition, when the main ingredients were eithe: 
oatmeal or potatoes, attracted a very high standard of entry, and in 
awarding the prizes, one of which was presented by the Gas Company, 
the judges were confronted with no easy task. 

In a smaller room, converted into a comfortable cinema, which was 
operated by a member of the Gas Company’s staff, large audiences 
enjoyed programmes which included the films ‘‘ Miss Tea,” ‘*Oatmea! 
Porridge,” *“*Plan for Living,”’ supported by the popular Ascot Wate: 
Heater’s production ‘‘ Happy in the Morning.” 

At the opening ceremony, Mrs. E. Mellish Clark (Chairman of the 
Education Committee) presided, being supported by the Mayor of 
Cambridge (Alderman E. O. Brown), the Town Clerk (Mr. G. H. 
Kemp), Mr. .J. Hunter Rioch (General Manager of the Cambridge 
University & Town Gas Light Company), and Mr. H. Morris, the 
Secretary of the Cambridge Education Committee, which arranged 
the Food Week. Dr. V. H. Mottram, Professor of Physiology in the 
University of London, gave an address reviewing the present food 
situation and the importance of a diet which would maintain the 
nation’s health and efficiency. The teaching of dietetics in the schools 
as well as arithmetic, algebra, and geometry were also strongly advo- 
cated. 

The practical value of this highly successful exhibition cannot be 
over-estimated, but the Cambridge Gas Company does not intend to 
allow its consumers to forget the lessons learned. Follow-up publicity 
will continue in the Press. Cookery demonstrations are to be held 
at its showrooms,and in co-operation with the Food Ministry and the 
B.C.G.A. street banners will be displayed over the main street. 

The Company’s Home Service Adviser has a big record of enterprise 
and support for the National Food Education Campaign. In addition 
to the weekly demonstrations in Cambridge, six villages in the district 
have been visited, and the Food Week has resulted in further demands 
for her services from other parts of the Company’s area of supply. 





One of the Busiest Centres for the sale of certificates and savings 
stamps during Carlisle’s War Weapons Week was the Devonshire 
Street Gas Showrooms of the Carlisle Gas Department. 

Gas has been Chosen for the Communal Feeding Centre which is 
to be opened shortly at Heywood. 

During War Weapons Week at Littleborough the Littleborough 
Gas Company co-operated with a special showroom display featuring 
a battleship. 

Johnstone Town Council have agreed that the Gas Manager take 
up with Paisley Corporation the question of inter-communication 
between the two Gas Undertakings, so that in case of any emergency) 
the one undertaking could supply the other. 

Messrs. Wm. Coward & Co., Ltd., have received a cablegram 
from their principals, the Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne. 
to the effect that an interim dividend of 6s. 6d. per share has been 
declared. 

Women Meter Readers may be introduced at Blackburn. The 
Finance Committee have authorized the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
to deal with the employment of women meter-readers to relieve men 
called up for the Services or work of national importance. There will 
be —— with the General Workers’ Union concerning terms 
of office. 
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GAS PURIFIERS 


Our illustration shows the purifier installation at the Works of 


Company. It is designed to deal with 12,000,000 cubic feet per day and 


comprises 12 purifiers measuring 40 square by 6 6” deep. 


Our long experience and the high standard of our work has earned 


for us the leading place amongst manufacturers of Gas Works 


Our Technical Staff is at your disposal for the preparation of schemes and 


tenders to meet your special requirements 


Other specialities are Gas Cleaning and Washing, Benzole Recovery, 
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GAS LOADS ON SMALL WORKS 






By T. S. RICKETTS, Tottenham & District Gas Company 


NE of the problems peculiar to small gas-works is that of 

meeting increased demands for gas with the existing manu- 

facturing plant. The increased demand may be due to an 
increase in local sales or to a supply of gas in bulk to a neigh- 
bouring undertaking. In either case the present-day prices 
ruling for coke and gas oil—with the prospect of still higher 
taxation on gas oil—render it desirable that the extra gas neces- 
sary should be made in the retort house and not in the car- 
buretted water gas plant. Apart from the economic aspect, it 
is preferable to keep the amount of carburetted water gas to a 
minimum, as the characteristics of the flame produced by the 
combustion of carburetted water gas have been found to be 
inferior to that of the coal gas flame. 

The problem can be solved, therefore, by building a new 
retort house or by increasing the throughput of the existing 
retort bench. The former method will probably entail raising 
fresh capital, and with the high prices ruling at present and 
the difficulty of obtaining labour and materials under war con- 
ditions, will be at a disadvantage. A new house may be out 
of the question owing to restrictions of ground space, in which 
case the existing bench must be extended in the best possible 
way. The methods adopted at Hertford Gas-Works and the 
problems encountered, with the manner in which they were 
successfully overcome, are dealt with in the following. 


Increase in Gas Outputs 


Prior to the year 1932, the Hertford Gas Light Company was 
a small, self-contained unit, supplying the town of Hertford 
with approximately 110 million cu.ft. of gas per annum. 

During the year 1932, however, this small company was 
absorbed by a much larger undertaking, the Tottenham & 
District Gas Company. It became the duty of Hertford to 
supply the neighbouring town of Ware with gas, the existing 
works at this town becoming obsolete and being maintained 
merely as a holder station. 

The immediate effect of this step was to make necessary the 
manufacture of some extra 50 million cu.ft. of gas per annum 
at Hertford. 

The manufacturing plant available consisted .of a bench of 
six settings containing seven stop-end retorts, 9 ft. 6 in. in 
length. The retorts were machine charged by a Jenkins De 
Brouwer charger and hand drawn into a Jenkins Hot Coke 
Conveyor. 

The carburetted water gas plants were two in number, one 
being automatically operated but hand clinkered of a capacity 
of 290,000 cu.ft. gas of 500 C.V. per day, the other being hand 
operated of a capacity approximately 260,000 cu.ft. of gas of 
500 C.V. per day. The automatic plant only was of the 
back-run type. 

It was the usual practice to manufacture producer gas in one 
of these carburetted water gas plants and dilute the coal gas 
with this. In times of heavy load the plant could be quickly 
changed over to its intended function of making water gas. 

The maximum output from the retort house was 2,232 therms 
of 630 B.Th.U. gas, and by diluting this with producer gas 
of 120 C.V., the total make amounted to 2,341 therms of 525 
C.V. gas, this figure allowing of the admission of some 5°% of 
air for purification. This meant that outputs up to a maximum 
of 468,000 cu.ft. per day could be supplied with a mixture of 
coal gas/producer gas, but with outputs higher than this the 
manufacture of water gas commenced, the degree of carburetting 
practised being dependent on the output required. For instance, 
the maximum day’s output during 1933 of 690,000 cu.ft. was 
met by making 2,200 therms of coal gas and 1,250 therms of 
carburetted water gas of a C.V. of about 440 B.Th.U per cu.ft. 
At this time benzole stripping had not been commenced. 

Naturally the use of carburetted water gas up to as high a 
dilution as 36% in therms on the total gas was not conducive 
to a low cost per therm of gas into holder. The relative costs 
for coal gas, producer gas, and water gas are shown in Table I, 
and the cost per therm for the mixed gas is shown in Table II. 
This peak load gas was obviously expensive to manufacture, and 
since the position would evidently become worse in future years, 
due to steadily increasing outputs, it was necessary to find some 
means whereby the make of coal gas could be increased, thereby 
reducing the percentage of C.W.G. added. 
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Mention has been made of the method of working, in so far 
as producer gas or water gas dilution could be practised at will. 
It was repeatedly observed that whenever producer gas dilution 
was suspended and water gas was admitted to the coal gas 
stream, complaints were subsequently received from the District 
Superintendent of the lighting back of street lamps, or the 
blowing-off of mantles. 


TABLE [I.—CompaArRATIVE Costs OF INDIVIDUAL GASES INTO 


HOLDER. 
Coat Gas. : 
Item. £ 
Gross Coal nek - oad as r ce sail sin, ae 
Less residuals 7” sae oe es . or s Se 
Net Coal ‘is sad wad a ‘ Sea af .- 0.82 
Carbonizing Wages ... a ated 4 ‘ ads . 0.48 
Coke Handling Wages ai ed one ne es aad | 


Purification Wages ... a aie wha wide wee .. 0.01 
New Oxide _... Ase ion ree von me «-. 0,02 


Section Repairs “aa ate “a aa tee : --. 0.29 
Proportion of General Repairs sas ane ee ten «-. 0.29 
Sundry Manufacture Charges aoe = Bae isi .-. 0.48 
Total Net Cost into Holder ... os iets uae wee 2045 
Water Gas. ; 
C.W.G. 
B.W.G. (C.V. = 500). 
Gross Oil rad os “a Po ee the Nil 1.97 
Less residuals (Benzole and Tar) ... ap ia Nil 0.22 
Net Oil “i fos ‘oe sa ae wad Nil 1.75 
Coke ... = Pe dad =he a “a 1.99 0.96 
Manufacturing Wages pa xing a ai 0.16 0.36 
Purification Wages ... a" 4 oes ea 0.01 0.01 
New Oxide ... ‘<a Ppt nes pee ad 0.01 0.01 
Section Repairs os as oat = ian 0.40 O15 
Proportion of General Repairs = pre nae 0.05 O.12 
Sundry Manufacture Charges “ee ‘aa = 0.25 0.30 
Total ees ae aa pe he mie 2.87 3.66 
Propucer Gas. 
Coke and Breeze eats ‘edi mee a tes ees --- 0.79 
Manufacturing Wages a ‘hi bat ne “ad ae Ge 
Purification Wages ... eas ad as wie < <.. 0.01 
New Oxide... “as aa ae ‘ade fag a .. O01 
Section Repairs oa ban ssa oe ne sal ce Gens 
Proportion of General Repairs oe _ aa a w-- 0.22 
Sundry Manufacturing Charges... ks whe por a4 
1.60 


Worked out on the above bases we obtain the following 
figures : 


TABLE Il. 
Coat Gas/PRropucer Gas. 
2232 therms Coal Gas @ 2.45d. pe ts .- 5468.4d. 
109 a Producer Gas @ 1.60d. Sia van wes 174 
2341 ia Mixed Gas ... oa is aes .-» 5642.4d. 
Cost per therm = 2.41d. 


Coat Gas/BiuE WaTER Gas. 


2232 therms Coal Gas @ 2.45d. ... ei ses ... 5468.4d. 

492 a B.W.G. @ 2.87d. ... aad debs os “SQE9 

2724 99 Mixed Gas ~ Sas a waa ... 6880.4d. 
Cost per therm 2.54d. 


Coat Gas/CARBURETTED WATER Gas. 


2232 therms Coal Gas @ 2.45d. ... ar des ... 5468.4d. 

1250 - C.W.G. @ 3.66d. ... Pee ame « =©4575 

3482 os Mixed Gas eae ad es hire ... 10,043.4d. * 
Cost per therm = 2.88d. 


The ideal remedy would have been to increase the make of 
coal gas and maintain producer dilution throughout the year, 
with possibly water gas dilution for very short intervals in mid- 
winter. For reasons stated, however, this could not be done and, 
since water gas had to be made, tests were immediately commenced 
with a view to finding a method of working whereby the trouble 
experienced from lighting-back could be minimized. The 
methods employed and the conclusions reached are set out in a 
later section. 

We found, therefore, that after approaching the subject from 
two quite separate angles, the one economic and the other 
technical, it was most desirable to increase the capacity of coal 
gas plant. 
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No suitable site was available on the works for a new retort 
house; consequently the extension of carbonizing plant had to 
take place in the retort house itself, but here again difficulties 
were encountered. The retort bench was bounded at one end 
by the retort house wall and the coal elevator and breaker pit, 
and at the other end by the retort house chimney and two 
Cornish boilers. Extension of the bench sideways would 
therefore have meant considerable dislocation and expense, and 
at the best only one or two settings could have been added. 

Attention was then turned to the possibility of increasing the 
height of the bench, but this was made impossible by the proxi- 
mity of the coal bunkers, the return track of the hot coke con- 
veyor, and the height of the charging machine. 

There remained but one possible way. The blank end of the 
retort bench was about 18 in. from the wall of the building. 
By moving this wall out some 12 ft. and extending the roof to 
meet it, a suitable space could be provided whereby a discharging 
machine of the “pusher”? type could be installed. Then by 
converting the: stop end retorts to through retorts with a small 
consequent increase in length, a valuable increase in carbonizing 
plant could be obtained, as well as a saving of time when dis- 
charging a retort. Naturally the whole house could not be 
converted at once, and the method adopted was to shut two 
settings down during the summer and reset these, the settings 
being reset as beds of through retorts, complete with their 
portions of new retort house building. 


Hot Coke Conveyor 


It was found that the rate of discharge of hot coke from the 
retort by the machine was very much faster than the conveyor 
could handle it, this latter having been built to deal with hand- 
raked charges. The difficulty was successfully overcome (a) by 
increasing the height of the side plates of the conveyor and (b) 
by lowering the ratio of the reduction gear on the discharger 
from 15 to | to 11 to 1, thereby giving a lower rate of discharge 
of hot coke. 

Having obtained this design of setting, it was decided to work 
as high a throughput of coal, as possible, thereby obtaining the 
desired increase in total coal gas therms made, and also taking 
full advantage of the capital expenditure by reduction in capital 
costs. 

The charging machine being of the projecting type it was 
possible to fill completely the retort with coal and even highly 
swelling coals, such as Cortonwood Silkstone washed slack, 
were carbonized in this way. Considerable pressures were 
recorded during carbonization in the retort, figures as high as 
8 in. W.G. being obtained at the mouth-piece farthest from the 
ascension pipe, and therefore it became the practice to thrust a 
small auger rod over the charge of coal after charging and 
immediately prior to closing the retort door. In this way a 
passage-way was formed over the coal enabling the gases to get 
away more easily, thus considerably reducing back-pressure 
difficulties in the retort. Also, it was thought that this channel 
at the top of the charge provided a useful cracking space for 
production of aromatic hydrocarbons. 

To reduce the carbonizing period to the minimum, full 
advantage was taken of the silica construction of the settings, 
and the combustion chamber temperature was worked at 
1420°-1480°C. 

After the conversion to through retorts, each setting was car- 
bonizing well over 1 ton of coal per day more, and the increase 
of heat required in the setting taxed the capacity of the pro- 
ducers severely. The fuel consumption had previously averaged 
14.25% by weight on the coal carbonized. That is, with each 
retort carbonizing 0.74 ton per day, 0.72 ton of coke was con- 
sumed in each producer. To carbonize 14 tons of coal more 
per day, 0.175 ton of coke would be consumed—an increase 
of 24%. It was evident that these producers must be increased 
in size and this was accomplished in two ways, without altering 
the fundamental design of- the setting. 

The producer depth was increased by cutting into the setting 
foundations to a distance of 15 in. The extra depth of fuel 
bed so obtained gave a more constant quality of producer gas 
between charging periods. The producer was increased in 
width by moving the regenerator outwards towards the setting 
pier walls and also by reducing the thickness of brickwork 
between the producer lining and the secondary air flues. These 
conversions were carried out as each bed became due for 
re-setting. 

With the previous throughput of coal in the stop-end retorts 
of 5.18 tons per setting per day, the original grate area of 6 
sq. ft. gave 0.86 ton of coal carbonized per square foot of grate 
area per day. The larger producer gave 0.9 ton of coal car- 
bonized per sq. ft. of grate area per day. 

Some considerable time was spent devising the optimum 
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charging period, but it was finally decided that 10-hour charges 
were those to be adopted, with the exception of the “‘bullseye,” 
or centre, retort which owing to its position could carbonize a 
full charge in 8 hours. 


TABLE III.—INCREASE OF THROUGHPUT WITH ADOPTION 
OF THROUGH RETORTS. 


Stop-end Coal carbonized 
Retorts. during period. 


Coal carbonized 


Through | 
per retort per day. 


Retorts. | 
1933 Ni | 42 | 964 tons 0.741 tor 
1934 | 28 | 993, 0.763, 
1935 | 14 | 132455 0.863, 
1936 p Nil 1167 ,, 0.896 
1937 - 1134 ,, 0.88 
1938 9 | 1158 ,, 0.89 
| | | 


| 
| 





The period taken above is in each case the month of December, 
when the retort-house was being worked to full capacity. 


Increasing the Throughput—Second Stage 


The programme of converting and resetting the bench as 
settings of through retorts was completed by the Autumn of 
1936, and during the following winter we were able to take full 
advantage of the increase in coal gas therms. 

Such was the increase in gas outputs, however, that this 
advantage soon began to diminish. Coinciding with the 
steadily increasing outputs came two successive increases in 
duty on gas oil, increasing the cost per therm of carburetted 
water gas of a C.V. of 500 from 3.66d. to 3.89d. and 4.12d. 
respectively. 

A study of the section relating to combustion characteristics 
and the conclusions reached will show that it was more evident 
than ever that during the winter months more coal gas plant 
should be available for the economic manufacture of a satis- 
factory gas from the consumer’s point of view. 

Finally, in addition to the above incentives a bulk supply of 
gas had to be supplied early during 1938 to the town of St. 
Margarets. This works had been closed down and its supply 
meant that some additional 74% of gas would have to be manu- 
factured at Hertford, consisting almost entirely of water gas. 

Further investigation of the retort setting revealed one possible 
manner in which the outputs of gas might be increased. The 
top tier of retorts consisted of two retorts. Three retorts might 
be incorporated here; it would mean that the existing semi- 
circular arch would have to be removed and replaced by an 
elliptical arch. Drawings were accordingly prepared and the 
scheme appeared satisfactory. 

Since the width of each bed was only 10 ft. overall it was a 
difficult matter to fit in eight 6-in. diameter ascension pipes 
satisfactorily. It was accomplished by offsetting from centre 
the top tier of three retorts; the position of the mouthpieces 
then left enough room for the other ascension pipes to come 
alongside. Offsetting the top retorts from centre brought the 
right-hand retort very near to the pier wall. In order to main- 
tain sufficient passage-way for the flue gases to pass round the 
retort, the setting wall was cut into and a chase formed. 

Since the conversion required the main arch to be removed 
with the existing settings at full carbonizing heats on either 
side, considerable care was necessary when demolishing. 

When demolishing, the rear half of the setting was attacked ° 
first. Demolition commenced at the top and was carried down- 
wards as far as the springing of the arch, careful strutting being 
carried out. The new elliptical arch was then thrown and corre- 
sponding new or repaired side walls. As soon as this part of 
the new arch was in position the remaining portion of the old 
arch and setting was demolished down to the level of the spring- 
ing. Strutting was attended to in a similar fashion as before. 
The remaining portion of the arch was then built to meet the 
first part and we then had the new arch complete, after which the 
rest of the setting was demolished in the usual orthodox manner. 

The construction of the setting proceeded in the normal 
manner, no special problems being encountered. Above the 
ring of arch blocks were placed two further rings of old fire- 
bricks, and the arch itself was constructed on the “barrel” 
principle. The spandrel was made up of firebrick, being 
finished with a straight course of insulating brick and one of 
Fletton. 

The ascension pipes were designed with a view to ease in 
pipe rodding. To accommodate the extra dip-pipe in the hydraulic 
main it was necessary to alter the cover-plate. Half the plate 
—having openings for three dip-pipes—was removed and in its 
place was substituted a new plate having four openings; this 
comfortably housed the new bridge pipe. 

The setting, when brought to working heats, proved completely 
successful, the increased throughput of coal of 0.9 ton per day 
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MODERN GAS CAN 


Fig. |. The kitchen of a large aircraft factory canteen equipped by Radiation 
Ltd. Boiling pans are shown in the foreground with steamers, baking oven, 
hot plates and hot closets beyond. 


Fig. 3. Another view of the kitchen showing the service counters and the 
dining section beyond. One of the teatomatons is shown on the right. 
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Fig. 2. The kitchen viewed from the opposite end. In the lefe fort 
can be seen the roasting ovens and griller and behind are the central 
table, hot closets and steamers. 


Fig. 4. The hot and cold serving counters viewed from the dining 
Barrier rails have been installed to facilitate quick service. 


Radiation Ltd 
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INSTALLATIONS 


clr planning and equipment 1s 
Spectalisea Radiation Service... 


Gas Undertakings receiving enquiries re- 
lating to the provision of equipment for 
bulk catering are offered the specialised 
assistance of Radiation Ltd., whose experi- 
ence in this field is long and varied. 


Radiation Ltd. supply all the most modern 
designs of apparatus, including every requi- 
site for complete canteens, with snack bars 
and other accessories. 


The large Factory canteen illustrated opposite is a 
recent example of the many successful catering 


installations equipped with Radiation apparatus. 
n the left -_ 


=!  Rddiation 


quid ser LARGE SCALE EQUIPMENT 


iation Ltd. 
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APPARATUS FOR LARGE-SCALE COOKING 
AND SERVING OF FOOD 


fi ully experienced in the layout 
and furnishing of industrial 
kitchens, MAIN specialists in 
cooking apparatus have, since 
ational preparedness became 
vital, planned and equipped 
some of the most extensive 
installations in the country 


All manner of large-scale kitchen equipment 

comes within their scope, and Gas Officials 

with any catering problems, large or small, 

are gladly offered the benefit of an extensive 
knowledge of the subject. 


R. & A. MAIN LIMITED, LONDON AND FALKIRK. 
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being easily within the capacity of the producer, and being 
managed without additional labour. 


Working of the Settings 


During the period of working of these settings—some six 
years—careful inspection has been made under working con- 
ditions of the combustion chamber and the retorts themselves 
as far as possible. It has brought to light two main interesting 
facts: 

(a) Design of Producer Gas Nostrils.—As originally designed 
in the first two settings to be converted, the producer gas nostrils 
were situated in the centre of the producer arch. This arrange- 
ment, while maintaining excellent heats, meant that the pro- 
ducer gas impinged directly on the underside of the combustion 
chamber arch blocks. From the outset it was feared that the 


Area burned away 





Bl ooking 
Nostrils 


Fic. 18. 


dust entrained in the gas during clinkering would cause erosion 
of these blocks, and this proved to be the case. Visible signs 
of erosive action were apparent after 800 days’ working, and 
when one setting was shut down after working 1,760 days the 
combustion chamber was examined. It was found that above 
each nostril the silica arch blocks had been hollowed out by 
erosion to a depth of 6 in. Since the total thickness of the 
blocks was only 8 in. the case was obviously serious. Fig. 16 
illustrates the case. 

It was in an attempt to overcome the difficulty that the next 
design was adopted, that shown in fig. la. Twin producer 
gas nostrils were placed at the extreme edge of the combustion 
chamber, and it was hoped that the combustion chamber arch 
would be spared the erosion troubles previously experienced. 
It was, but in its place we had an even worse difficulty, the 
remedy proving worse than the complaint, for it was discovered 
that flue dust from the setting was fluxing and flowing down- 
wards into the combustion chamber. While the amount of 
fluxing was probably no worse than on other settings, the 
Position of the producer gas nostrils meant that they were 
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directly in the path of the flux; consequently upon meeting the 
rather lower temperature of the producer gas in the nostrils, 
the flux solidified and blocked the nostrils. After 800 days’ 
working, ten nostrils were blocked or partially blocked out of a 
total of fourteen, strangling the producer gas and rendering 
the maintenance of heats impossible. The bed had to be 
shut down and the nostril holes cut out. 

The third design, fig. 1c, was a combination of the two previous 
ones. Having realized the importance of nostril hole area, this 
was increased from a total of 112 sq. in. to 184 sq. in. Twin 
nostrils were employed but they were placed 4 in. from the side 
walls of the combustion chamber, thereby enabling any flux 
to settle in what amounted to a small collecting trough. The 
path of the producer gas avoided any erosion on the arch 
blocks and this design proved completely successful, having 
since been adopted as standard. 
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(b) Design of Siliceous Retort Ends.—The total lengths of the 
retorts was 12 ft., consisting of five rings of silica segments and 
two siliceous end-pieces, these latter being each 3 ft. long. 
These siliceous end-pieces provided a firm fixing for the mouth- 
pieces and it was hoped that they would stand up to the pre- 
vailing temperatures. These hopes were not realized, however, 
for it was discovered that in the centre row of retorts very 
serious burning away was occurring at the point where the flame 
from the combustion chamber passed between the retorts. The 
worst case occurred in the two settings having the producer gas 
nostrils situated on the sides of the producer arch. Here, as 
might be expected, the flame was short, receiving very little 
mixing, and after 900 days’ working, a hole 6 in. in diameter 
appeared in the siliceous end-piece at the point indicated, 
fig. 1b. Inthe case of the combustion chamber with the centre 
nostrils, a hold 6 in. appeared only after 1,700 days of 
working. 

In both the above examples examination of the silica seg- 
ments at corresponding positions along the retort length showed 
absolutely no sign whatever of erosion, spalling or slagging. 
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From this it appeared that improvements might be effected 
by substituting the 3-ft. lengths of moulded siliceous ends for 
shorter lengths 11 in. long. Silica segments would make up 
the deficiency, and no moulded portion would appear in the 
region of the combustion chamber. 

This was carried out on the next setting to be re-built. Care 
was necessary in building as the weight of the mouthpiece 
tended to pull the moulded end away from the silica, thereby 
breaking the joint, but with due attention to bracing, &c., this 
was prevented. The extra length of silica proved helpful in 
carbonization as the increased heat transmission meant better 
burnt-off ends of charges. 

After some nine months’ working, however, it was observed 
that the end ring of silica segments nearest the ascension pipe 
was cracking in the middle; the crack occurred at the point 
where the coal charge ended and was probably due to tempera- 
ture difference. At the other end of the retort no trouble was 
experienced, the charge at this end being carried to the moulded 
end-piece and an even temperature being maintained. It was 
consequently resolved to retain the short end-pieces at this end 
but to revert to the longer end-pieces at the ascension pipe end 
of the retorts. 

At the present time we are also experimenting with plastic 
lagging on the face of the setting to minimize the effect of tem- 
perature charge on the retort end. 


(To be continued) 


Gas Undertaking Results 


Barnet 

After payment of a dividend at the authorized rate of 7% for the 
past year on the ordinary stock of the Barbet District Gas & Water 
Company, there remains to be carried forward the sum of £46,757. 
A year ago the dividend was at the same rate, and the carry forward 
was £47,479. The balance of gas revenue carried to Profit and Loss 
Account on the present occasion is £29,024, which compares with 
£21,789 a year ago. The Directors express their regret that rises in 
cost of coal, labour, and materials necessitated an increase in the 
price of gas as from Nov. 23 last. 


Blyth 


The Directors of the Blyth Gas Company recommend the payment 
of a dividend of 3% on the ordinary stock, making with the interim 
dividend 6% for the year 1940. For the preceding twelve months 
the dividend was 7%. In the present accounts the revenue amounts 
to £48,082, and the expenditure to £41,304, leaving a profit on the 
year’s working of £6,778. A year ago the profit was £6,888. After 
the payment of the dividend now recommended, there will remain to 
be carried forward a balance of £13,019. The suin brought into 
account was £11,202. 


Hartlepool 


The profit of the Hartlepool Gas & Water Company for the past 
year, after paying the interest on debentures, &c., is £16,965. Adding 
to this the sum of £22,077 brought forward from the previous year, 
makes a total of £39,042. The Directors state in their report that, 
after paying the interim dividend, there remains an available balance 
of £30,624, out of which they propose to declare a final dividend of 
2%, leaving a balance of £22,206 to be carried forward. A final 
dividend of 2% was paid in 1939. Sales of gas, which amounted 
during the past year to 468,233,750 cu.ft., show a satisfactory increase 
when compared with the total of 1939. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead 


A final dividend on the ordinary stock at £2 17s. 6d. %, making 
£5 7s. 6d. % for the year, recommended by the Directors of the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company, will leave to be 
carried forward a balance of £69,346. It is pointed out that the 
transfer of the Morpeth Company was completed on July 1 last, and 
that the accounts now submitted therefore include those of the Morpeth 
section of the Company from that date. A total revenue for the year 
of £1,371,207 and expenditure of £1,166,340 leaves a profit of £204,867. 
A year ago the final dividend on the ordinary stock was at £2 11s. 9d. % 
making £5 Is. 9d. % for the year. The revenue for 1939 was 
£1,231,322, the expenditure £1,033,865, and the profit £197,457. 
Sales of gas totalled 39,669,828 therms in 1940, as compared with 
37,066,078 therms in 1939. The Directors record in their report that 
‘*Mr. T. P. Ridley retired from the position of General Manager and 
Secretary on Dec. 31, 1940, after having served the Company for 
51 years. During this period he has rendered outstanding services 
to the Company, and the Directors received his resignation with 
great regret. They have elected Mr. Ridley to fill the vacancy on the 
Board, and have appointed Mr. Edward Crowther as General Manager 
and Chief Engineer. The appointment of Secretary is now receiving 
the consideration of the Directors. 
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Newmarket 


In their report for the past year, the Directors of the Newmar!.et 
Gas Company state that the profit earned amounts to £4,689, aad 
that, with the balance brought forward, there is a sum at credit of 
Profit and Loss Account of £15,261. A dividend for the year at the 
rate of 8£°% upon the £65,000 original consolidated stock will le: ve 
to be carried forward a balance of £12,225, or about £1,500 more 
than was brought in. The profit earned in the preceding year was 
£3,175, and the dividend paid was at the rate of 83%. 


Southampton 


A dividend at the basic rate of 24% on the ordinary stock of the 
Southampton Gas Light & Coke Company was paid in September, 
and the final dividend at the rate of 1% recommended by the Direciors 
will make the distribution for the year on this stock 34%. The divi- 
dend for 1939 was at the rate of 54%. The balance of revenue carried 
to Profit and Loss Account on the present occasion is £77,236, which 
compares with £87,889 a year ago. Cost of coal is up by no less than 
£50,000—from £172,117 to £223,161. On the other side, receipts 
from sales of gas have totalled £424,602, as against £392,946. 


South Staffordshire Mond Gas 


The Directors of the South Staffordshire Mond Gas Company 
announce that the gross profit for the past year amounts to £40,809, 
while the net profit is £17,892. Adding the balance brought forward, 
there is an amount of undivided profit standing to the credit of the 
Profit and Loss Account of £42,690, out of which the Directors 
recommend that a dividend of 2}% be paid on the ordinary shares, as 
against 2% a year ago, when the net profit amounted to £13,216. 
The quantity of fuel gasified during the year was 8.97°% more than in 
1939, while the cost of this fuel was 20.5% more. The gas distributed 
during the year was 11.7% more than in 1939, which, again, showed 
an increase of 6.7% over the output of 1938. On the question of 
Directors’ remuneration the Board refer to the fact of the Subsidiary 
Company, Melanoid, Ltd., being now established on a profitable 
basis. 


Portsmouth and District Gas 
Company 


A dividend of 4° on the 4% Preference Stock; 5% on the 5% 
Preference Stock ; 5°% on the 5% Maximum Stock, and 74% on the 
Consolidated Stock—all less income tax—was declared at the Annual 
Ordinary General Meeting of the Portsmouth and Gosport Gas 
Company, held at the Company’s Offices on Feb. 21. 

The accounts show the balance of revenue carried to Profit and Loss 
Account is £80,774, and after meeting the dividends on the preference 
and maximum stocks, and the payment of a dividend for the year 
of 74% on the consolidated stock, there will remain the sum of £24,620 
to be carried forward. As compared with those of the preceding 
year, manufacturing costs show a rise from £395,707 to £512,286. 
Coal, oil, &c., which in the accounts for 1939 figured at £239,815, 
cost in the past year £343,010. On the other side, sales of gas and 
rentals are up from £558,144 to £615,677. A year ago the balance 
of revenue carried to Profit and Loss Account was £94,693, the dividend 
on the consolidated stock 81%, and the balance carried forward 
£38,156. 

It was decided to contribute £500 to the Lord Mayor of Portsmouth’s 
Air Raid Relief Fund, and £100 to the Mayor of Gosport for a similar 
object. 

The Chairman (Alderman F. E. Beddow, D.Sc., J.P.), who presided, 
referred to the great loss the Company have sustained through the 
death a few days ago of Mr. Frank Kilpatrick, an eminent figure in 
the gas, tar, and by-products industries. He had held a high position 
in the Industry and he would be greatly missed. 

Referring to the results for the year, the Chairman stated they could 
be well satisfied, in view of the difficult year through which this country 
—and Portsmouth in particular—had passed. He drew attention to 
the more important items in the Company’s accounts, and thanked 
the whole of the employees for their splendid work under very 
dangerous and trying conditions. The year’s result reflected the 
greatest credit on the Company’s staff and he pointed out that it 
would be still more difficult to repeat such results during the current 
year because of rising costs and a slight decline in gas consumption. 

Mr. T. Carmichael, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., Deputy Chairman, referred 
to the good work of all employees from the top to the bottom, par- 
ticularly in the air raids, and mentioned that two awards had been 
made—the George Medal and the British Empire Medal—for recent 
acts of bravery whilst the men concerned were on duty safeguarding 
the Company’s premises. 

The retiring Directors, Captain R. J. E. Baker and Alderman L. N. 
Blake, who offered themselves for re-election, were reappointed 
unanimously. 

In moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, Officials, 
Staff and Employees, Col. E. Flowers paid a warm tribute to all for 
their great efforts to keep the Company’s activities going under the 
worst possible conditions. 

After the completion of the business the Chairman presented 
cheques to 17 employees who have teenconnected with the Company 
for 40, and in one case 60 years. 
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CO-ORDINATION OF LOW AND HIGH PRESSURE 
SUPPLIES* 


(Concluded from p. 335). 


These results show that although some variation is experienced 
from year to year, there is a tendency for a gradual drop in the 
load factor to occur. 

The significance of these figures has already been mentioned. 
The conclusion to be drawn from the gradual fall in load factor 
would indicate that in future years the augmenting of supplies 
by H.P. feeds, which even at the moment has assumed a definite 
place in most distribution systems, will develop to such pro- 
portions that during the time of peak loads a large percentage 
of the gas being supplied will be fed from the H.P. mains. The 
only alternative available is, as already discussed, the laying of 
trunk mains of a delivering capacity equal to the task of supplying 
all the gas at peak periods, a task which could only be undertaken 
at a tremendous cost. 

How far we have advanced in this direction already—i.e., 
where the H.P. supplies at peak loads are superseding the L.P. 
supplies, is a matter for some consideration. Observations 
were taken to ascertain the load carried by each trunk main and 
each H.P. main for a definite load. Before this can be clearly 
understood it is necessary to describe briefly the area supplied 
and the distribution system in operation. 


Area of Supply 

The area supplied by the Stockport Gas Department comprises 
Stockport, Hazel Grove, Bramhall, Woodford, Poynton, and 
Bradbury. The maximum altitude is between 500 and 600 ft. 
above sea level. The rivers Tame, Goyt, and Mersey form an 
obstacle between the north and south of the Stockport district 
proper. We may consider that if a district which has to be 
supplied with gas is a level one, without any natural obstacles, 
a number of trunk mains which would adequately supply all the 
gas needed at a time of peak load would place us in an enviable 
position. Such, however, is rarely the case. No two districts 
are alike in all respects. Either some effect is produced by 
varying altitudes, a large industrial section may make unusually 
heavy demands at certain periods of the day, and above ail the 
trunk mains are rarely large enough for all demands. 

The usual practice in order to maintain a fairly uniform 
district pressure is, of course, to vary the works pressure at 
definite times of the day, this increased pressure being theoreti- 
cally lost by friction. Unfortunately, this increase may be lost 
in certain parts of a district where the load has increased, but 
an industrial district for example (where the load may be fairly 
constant during working hours) would feel the full effect of 
this pressure rise. Should an undertaking supply a district 
where, say, north of the works is mainly an industrial area, and 
south of it a residential area, then that undertaking is indeed in 
a fortunate position. Each of the two districts could be fed 
independently and fairly constant pressure conditions should 
be obtained. 

In the Stockport area these conditions have been aimed at 
by dividing it into districts which are in some cases independently 
fed and, in others, only interconnected at such points where the 
interconnexions will have the best effect. 

To quote two examples, first in the north-east section we have 
Bradbury situated in a rising district and lying between the 
rivers Tame and Goyt. This is fed separately by a 16 in. 
governor. Secondly, the extreme southern portion comprising 
the purely residential districts of Bramhall, Woodford, and 
Poynton is fed from 6 a.m. until midnight solely by a H.P. 
main, and is separated by suitably placed valves from surround- 
ing neighbourhoods. By employing this system we are able 
to control several parts of the district separately and according 
to their needs. 

Governor house design is more or less standard, but there are 
extra provisions for safety which may be made. One is the 
alternative low pressure feed which automatically comes into 
operation in the event of a H.P. failure or during those hours of 
low consumption when the L.P. mains are of an adequate 
delivering capacity to meet all the needs of the district. Another 
‘eed is the fitting of governors in duplicate. The majority of 
towns are so dependent on their H.P. feeds for maintenance of 
district pressures that the failure of a H.P. governor is a matter 
of serious import. The only satisfactory method of minimizing 





* From a Paper to the Manchester & District Junior Gas Association. 


By J. B. WALSH, Assistant Distribution Engineer, Stockport Gas Department 





this very real danger is the installation of duplicate governors, 
each governor being worked for a week or a fortnight, during 
which time the standby governor is receiving a thorough cleaning 
and overhaul. Governors are fitted in duplicate and pro- 
vision is made in each case for the relief of excessive pressure 
which might occur during a time of small load. 

This relief system is probably rather unusual, but the need for 
such an arrangement has manifested itself to many undertakings. 
Considering a H.P. governor fitted without any relief system, 
the Reynolds governor is known to be reliable and automatic in 
action. Theoretically the main valve closes at times of low 
consumption and gas is fed through the auxiliary system, but 
what is the position if the main valve is held slightly open by 
foreign matter on the valve seat? When this occurs, a gradual 
building up of the pressure in that area must result, and in 
some cases this pressure has been sufficient to cause material 
damage to meters, &c., apart from the inconvenience and 
annoyance caused to consumers. Either, then, a district 
pressure recorder of the Widlake type must be installed to give 
immediate notification of this pressure rise, or by careful 
observations of the prevailing pressure conditions at all times 
of the day, a schedule of running the compressor can be arranged 
whereby the supply is augmented only at the necessary times. 
In this case a certain amount of overlap is bound to occur— 
e.g., the compressor may be running some days unnecessarily 
with a danger of the pressure building up, or on other days it 
may be stopped fully an hour before it should be due to a heavy 
load resulting from, say, weather conditions. 

Some arrangement of a relief system will eradicate the need 
for a distant pressure recorder and eliminate the danger arising 
from failure, &c. On the large installations two governors are 
fitted, both being fitted between the relief main and the governor 
outlet. In one installation it so happened that an entirely 
independent main running from the governor house to the 
works was available. This main (formerly a feed to an outlying 
holder) constitutes in this particular case an ideal relief main. 
The relieving of the pressure via this main would immediately 
cause the station governors to close, and being connected, as it 
is, with several large trunk mains at the works end, the momen- 
tary increase in pressure would quickly spread over a large 
area, minimizing the risk of a localized high pressure. 

Another installation is capable of relieving into the main 
trunk which acts as an auxiliary L.P. feed. Where no such 
suitable main is available it becomes necessary to make other 
provisions. It so happens that in our case these other installa- 
tions comprise the smaller plants which are simply operating as 
boosters. 


Cost of Distributing Gas 


Comparison of the total costs of distributing gas by low and 
high pressure is rather difficult to obtain when an attempt is 
being made to deal with the whole of the low pressure system. 
To obtain a true cost account it is necessary to know (a) the 
capital charges of the mains in question, (b) the interest payable 
thereon, and (c) the cost of maintenance. Where these costs 
are meant to include mains which have been laid anything up to 
80 years, it is obviously an extremely difficult task. The main- 
tenance charges can, of course, be obtained for a specified 
period ; and the mileage of main wil! be known, but to attempt 
to dissect the cost any further—i.e., maintenance charges for 
each size of main—would be an impossible task. Wherea trunk 
main has been laid recently, then we can obtain fairly easily the 
whole of the charges mentioned above. This is the procedure 
when comparing the alternative merits of a large trunk main 
oraH.P. main. By taking the total value of the mains, whether 
low or high pressure, which should, of course, be valued annually, 
calculating on this basis, the annual charges payable in the way 
of interest and repayment of loans can be obtained. Adding to 
this figure (1) the cost of maintenance and renewals, and (2) the 
cost of governors and attention, and in the case of H.P., the 
cost of compressors and governors, a figure can be obtained 
which will indicate the cost of distributing gas by low pressure 
and high pressure with a reasonable degree of accuracy. To 
base these costs on the comparative mileage of mains would 
obviously be unfair, so a comparison is made on the actual 
delivering capacities of the respective mains systems employed. 
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The following list shows how these costs were compiled: 


TABLE II.—Low PressuRE DISTRIBUTION PLANT (ANNUAL 
Costs). 
Total capital expended on L.P. mains since 1894, 
£212,911, of which £114,375 is the outstanding 
debt. 
Annual charges : 
Loan repayment 
Interest . 
Depreciation on mains . 
Maintenance on 24 in. Station Governor. 
(wages and materials) . 
s 18 in. ditto 
ae Gin. . 5, d 
Maintenance and repairs (wages, materials) : 1,064 
Relays, &c. ditto : 1,594 
Rates payable on L.P. mains . ; ‘ : 4,549 


oO UND oaeo 


£21,198 


TABLE II.—HiIGH PREssURE DISTRIBUTION PLANT (ANNUAL 
Cost). 


Total value of mains and governor houses 
Outstanding debt . 


£33,744 0 0 
11,600 0 0 


Annual charges : 
Loan repayment. : y ; ‘ £398 
Interest . ; ‘ : : . : 406 
Depreciation . . ; ; 1,348 
Annual Charges on Compressors ~ie., depre- 
ciation : ‘ . : . ; F 265 
Cost of steam ; : : 534 
Maintenance, &c., on H. P. receiver 
Anti-fluctuator 
Compressor No. 1 : 
i No. 2. 
No. § 
Heaton Lane Governors (Maintenance, repairs, 
&c.) 
Main ditto 
Bramhall Governors 
= Main 
Cheadle Heath Governors 
Main 
Hazel Grove Governors 
Main 
Reddish Governors 
» Main m : ' — 
Crossley Road Governors so F ‘ 14 
Main * ‘ ‘ — 
Rates payable on Mains H.P. ; i : 1,895 0 0 
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— jet 
_ 


_ 
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” 
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.= 


£5,334 18 10 


An examination of these figures will show that the heaviest 
expenditure in either case is the item headed Annual Charges 
(including interest, loan repayments, and depreciation). These 
can be estimated with a fair degree of accuracy as the total value 
of the mains laid can be obtained, corrections made for depre- 
ciation, and additions made for outstanding loans. The H.P. 
charges will certainly be more accurate, as the majority of the 
H.P. mains have been laid within the past 15 years. Main- 
tenance charges on H.P. mains will remain low until such time 
as one or more steel mains are reaching the end of their useful 
life. Several of these items may need a little enlargement— 
viz. : 

Depreciation.—This is a factor depending entirely on local 
conditions. An average figure for the life of a L.P. main has 
been taken as 50 years, and that for a H.P. steel main as 25 years. 
Depreciation on compressors has been taken as 10%. The 
rateable value for all mains is based on the revenue received 
from the gas carried by them. In short, the carrying capacity 
of a main is a measure of the proportion of the total rates for 
which that particular main is responsible. It is explained later 
how the total annual load is divided into that portion fed by 
L.P. trunks and that portion distributed by H.P. mains. These 
figures are used to calculate the rate charges. 

Cost of Steam.—The cost of steam has been based on generated 
steam at a cost of Is. 8d. per 1,000 Ib., and waste heat steam at 
10d. per 1,000 lb. used in a ratio of 1 : 2. 

The next step was to determine the amount of gas sent out 
through the compressors per day, and by deducting this figure 
from the total daily output obtain the amount of gas distributed 
by L.P. Constant readings were taken on the compressor 
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during the whole of the daily run. From the readings thus 
obtained the quantity of gas being compressed was found by 
reference to the compressor specification. 


TABLE IV. 
Average H.P. Output 
R.P.M. 1,000 cu.ft. 


Time of day. 

Hour com- 1,000 Ib. 
mencing at— per hr. 
6.0 a.m. : ; 35.0 : 0.96 
Cae : ; 54.6 : 1.50 
‘ : : 65.5 ‘ 1.80 

35.0 F 0.96 
32.8 ; 0.90 
46.0 ‘ 1.26 
137.0 : 3.76 
49.5 ; 1.36 


47.4 
42.2 


ae 


Steam used 


= 
a) 


— pe hee 


me OO DIANNE WN N= © 0 
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Total Gas Compressed 
per day 


Total output of gas for this day 
Estimated output by compressors 


3,650,000 cu.ft. 


Output by L.P. trunk mains 2,666,700 

As all the other charges are annual charges it is necessary to 
estimate the annual output of gas by both L.P. and H.P. The 
total output for the year 1937 was 1,221 million cu.ft. The 
total output for the day under observation was 3,650,000 cu.ft. 
The average daily output for 1937 was 3,340,000 cu.ft. The 
result obtained on this particular test day may therefore be 
taken as fairly representing the average daily conditions. It 
may be assumed then that the total yearly output through H.P. 
mains will approximate 358,300,000 cu.ft. These figures were 
employed to calculate the steam cost and the rate charges in 
Tables II and III. 

As the annual charges and the annual output for each system 
have now been obtained, the calculation of the cost of distri- 
buting gas by low and high pressure is easily found. 


Low pressure : 
Cost of supplying 975,000,000 cu.ft. £21,200 
Cost per 1,000 cu.ft. ; ° : S20: 
High pressure : 
Cost of supplying 358,500,000 cu.ft. £5335 
Cost per 1,000 cu.ft. : ‘ : 3.6d. 


An argument may be udpamasi that these figures are not 
representative in view of the fact that although H.P. distribution 


TABLE V 
Consumption in 1,000 cu.ft. 


HP: eee Total 
j : 65 
55 

56 

60 

68 

80 

139 

247 

213 
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is Shown to be cheaper than L.P. distribution, we must still have 


a network of L.P. mains feeding from either a governor house 


or a district holder, or in other words H.P. cannot altogether 
displace L.P. While this statement is quite correct, the figures 
arrived at prove definitely that the transmission of gas in large 
quantities—i.e., by H.P. trunk mains—is considerably cheaper 
than by L.P. trunks. 

In the case of L.P. distribution where no mechanical means 
of supplying are used, the cost per 1,000 cu.ft. will vary directly 
as the load. 

Table V shows the respective loads carried by the H.P. and 
L.P. mains at the time of the observations: 


Economy of Feeding a District Entirely by High 
Pressure Supply 

A shaded portion of the area consists of Bramhall, Woodford, 
and Poynton, which is fed throughout most of the day by a 
high pressure feed alone. From the figures previously quoted— 
i.e. gas under H.P. costs 3.6d. and under L.P. 5.2d. per 1,000 
cu.ft.—it is clear that the delivery of a large quantity of gas from 
point to point will be cheaper by the former method. In the 
circumstances now under consideration, we are feeding this 
gas into a network of low pressure mains, and it was a matter 
for some conjecture as to whether this method was economically 
sound. We have in this case not only to consider the costs of 
high-pressure transmission, but also the charges on the low- 
pressure mains. 

The costs are made up as follows : 

H.P. Main.—The length of this main is 4.5 miles, or 0.47 of 
the total 9.5 miles of H.P. main in use. Allowing, then, 0.47 
of the charges for H.P. distribution (less rates) we get a figure 
of £1,616. 

L.P. Main.—The length of the low-pressure mains fed in this 
system is 45 miles, or 01:2 of the total 388 miles of low-pressure 
main. This gives a figure of £1,997, being a proportionate 
charge of the total £21,198 (again deducting the rate charges). 

To obtain the quantity of gas being passed through the 
Bramhall governor hourly readings were taken with a pitot 
tube from 6 a.m. until midnight with results shown in Table VI. 

As the output of gas on this particular day closely approxi- 
mated to the average daily output, the figure of 741,000 cu.ft. 
was again used to calculate the annual consumption in this 
area, giv.ng a figure of 270 million cu.ft. From this figure a 
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TABLE VI. 

Output Output 

Time cu.ft. Time cu.ft. 
TGacms :. 10,000 4.0 p.m 40,000 
$2. . 48,000 SO 45,000 
ae . 41,400 Ce . 48,000 
10.0 ,, . 34,605 y i 45,000 
af _— . 30,000 $6... 45,000 
73) . 40,000 oe «. 45,000 
10p.m. . 60,000 10.0 ,, ; 43,000 
i: ie . 45,000 ’ if oa F 48,000 
50 . 43,000 12.0 ,, ; 30,000 


Total : 741,000 cu.ft. 


proportionate amount of rates may be calculated. As this 
270 million cu.ft. is 0.22 of the total annual output a propor- 
tionate amount of rates must be allocated to the mains in this 
section, both high and low pressure. This gives a figure of 
£1,425. 

With the items already mentioned a total of £5,038 is obtained, 
which is equivalent to a charge of 4.3d. per 1,000cu.ft.—a figure 
which lies between the cost of high pressure gas at 3.6d. and 
low-pressure gas at 5.2d. After making allowances for several 
assumptions which must necessarily be made in a subject of this 
nature, this proves that the distribution of gas in these circum- 
stances is definitely profitable. 

To conclude, the need for constant district pressures has been 
adequately demonstrated, and this should be the primary aim in 
planning any distribution system. The load factor figures 
clearly indicate that future development of distribution systems 
will obviously have to follow the lines of most present-day 
systems—that is, adequate provision of augmenting peak load 
supplies will be essential. Reference has been made already to 
the possibility of the H.P. feed superseding the L.P. supply ; 
this can be minimized by keeping the pressure at the H.P. 
governor outlets several tenths below the district pressure—in 
other words the boosting action will occur only when the pressure 
begins to fall. The results obtained prove that the bulk trans- 
mission of gas is cheaper by H.P. than by L.P. They also 
indicate that the total cost of supplying L.P. gas is the same 
under all loads. It follows from this, then, that the most econo- 
mical working is that where the maximum load possible is being 
carried by the L.P. system, beyond which point a supplementary 
H.P. feed will become necessary and prove economical. 
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The London Market 
Feb. 24. 


Present values of Tar Products in London 
are as under: Pitch is nominal; creosote 43d 
to 5d. per gallon; refined tar 33d. to 4d.; 
pure toluene under the Ministry of Supply 
Toluene No. 2 Order is 2s. 5d.; pure benzole 
is Is. 10d.; 95/160 solvent naphtha 2s. 3d.; 
and 90/160 pyridine about 15s.; all per gallon 
naked; refined crystal naphthalene £23 per 
ton in bags; all ex Makers’ Works. 


Tar Products in Scotland 
GLasGow, Feb. 22. 


Only a moderate volume of business has 
been placed during the week, but prices 
continue steady. 


Refined tar is quoted at 44d. to 43d. per 
gallon in the home market, and 34d. to 34d. 
per gallon for export, both f.o.r. naked. 

Creosote oil continues in good call at the 
following prices: Specification oil, 5d. to 54d. 
per gallon; low gravity, 6d. to 64d. per gallon; 
neutral oil, 53d. to 6d. per gallon; all ex Works 
in bulk. 

Cresylic acid is still rather quiet with supplies 
available as under: Pale 99/100 °%, 2s. to 2s. 2d. 
per gallon; Pale 97/99% Is. 9d. to Is. 10d. per 
gallon; Dark, 97/99%, Is. 6d. to Is. 7d. per 
gallon; all ex Works in buyers’ packages. 

Crude naphtha.—Supplies are limited and 
value is maintained at round 64d. to 74d. per 
gallon ex Works in bulk, according to quality. 

Solvent naphtha remains steady at Is. 84d. 
to 1s. 9d. per gallon for 90/160 grade, and 
Is. 44d. to 1s. 5$d. per gallon for 90/190 heavy 
naphtha. 

Pyridines continue quieter with actual value 
lower at about 16s. to 17s. per gallon for 
90/160 grade and about 18s. to 19s. per gallon 
for 90/140 grade. 
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Prices 


The Provinces 
Feb. 24. 


The average prices of gas-works products 
during the week were : Pitch and Crude Tar,* 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 10d. (controlled by 
the Control of Toluene No. 2 Order, July 5, 
which fixes the maximum price at which this 
material may be sold). Coal tar, crude 
naphtha, in bulk, North 94d. to 10d. Solvent 
naphtha, naked, North, Is. 9d. to 1s. 10d 
Heavy naphtha, North, Is. 5d. to ls. 6d. 
Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North liquid and 
salty, 44d. to 43d. ; Scotland, 43d. to 43d.; 
low gravity, 44d. to 43d. Fuel Grade 
4d. to 44d. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 3s. 9d. to 
3s. 103d. Naphthalene, £15 to £20. Salts, 
75s. to 85s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A”’ 
quality, 44d. to 43d. per minimum 40% purely 
nominal. Heavy oil: Unfiltered anthracene 
oil (min. gr. 1,080), 5d. to 543d.; filtered heavy 
oil (min. gr. 1,080), 53d. to 6d.; heavy anthra- 
cene oil gr. less than 1,080, 6d. to 63d. 

* In regard to pitch and crude tar prices we would 


ask readers to refer to the editorial note in our issue 
of Sept. 4, 1940, p. 404. 


Taunton Stock Issue 


The Directors of the Taunton and District 
Gas Company are offering for sale by tender 
£72,515 of 5% New Redeemable Preference 
Stock (1954) or such amount of stock as with 
premiums will realize a sum of £72,515 2s. 1d., 
redeemable at par on Oct. 1, 1954. The 
minimum price of issue is par, and the new 
issue will be entitled to a fixed dividend of 5% 
per annum and will rank pari passu (except as 
to terms of redemption and rate of dividend) 
with the Company’s existing 7% and 4% 
preference stock. The last day for receipt of 
tenders is to-morrow, Thursday, Feb. 27, at 
11 a.m. 
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There's only one 


(Permac:! / 


METAL-TO-METAL JOINTING MATERIAL. 
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“ Permac” 
Foints 
ina 
Gas Works. 


Be sure you 
set it! 


Here is a selection of ‘‘ Permac’”’ 
joints photographed in various 
Gas Works. ‘‘Permac,’’ the 
Metal-to-Metal Jointing, has been 
holding up difficult joints like 
these for over 25 years. Send for 
particulars. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


THOMAS «BISHOP L! 


( formerly of 37, Tabernacle Street, 
London, E.C. 2) 


Temporary address : 


39, Arthur Road, Wimbledon Park, 
London, S.W. 19 
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For every size of works and 
every class of coal... 


CARBONIZING 
| i WA 


GLOVER-WEST VERTICALS 


WESTVERTICAL CHAMBERS 


440 carbonizing plants have been built or are under 
construction by West’s in 24 countries. Working results 
from a wide variety of gas coals have established the — 


high efficiency and adaptability of the West systems: 


GAS IMPROVEMENT CO -LTD- 


MILES PLATTING NG] MANCHESTER 10 
TELEPHONE—-COLLYHURST 2961-2-3-4-5 : TELEGRAMS-—STOKER, MANCHESTER 


LONDON OFFICE TEMPORARY ADDRESS—-BATH ROAD * HARMONDSWORTH * WEST DRAYTON * MIDDLESEX TEL.— WEST DRAYTON 2288-9 
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GAS STOCKS AND SHARES 


A firm tone was in evidence in most markets of the Stock Exchange 
last week, and although the volume of business continued small 
there were a few good features. British Funds maintained their levels, 
and the dividend announcements gave a fillip to home rail stocks, 
which rose sharply, especially L.N.E.R. preferences, although the 
early advances were not all held. There were some bright spots in 
the industrial section, Imperial Chemical, Dunlops, and B.A.T.’s being 
particularly prominent. Oil, rubber, and tea shares remained dull. 

There was a fair sprinkling of business in the Gas market and, 
with the exception of the stocks of the London companies, few price 
changes were recorded. It will be seen that the recent announcements 


by the three Metropolitan companies have had a serious effect on the 
quotations of the ordinary and preference stocks of these undertakings, 
and in addition South Suburban and Wandsworth ordinaries also 
reacted last week. Apart from the rise of 1 in Bristol ordinary there 
were no changes in the Provincial or Supplementary lists. 

Among last week’s dividend announcements was that of the New- 
castle Company, which is increasing its final distribution to £2 17s. 6d., 
making £5 7s. 6d. for the year against £5 1s. 9d. Tottenham is 
distributing 2%, making 5% for the year against £5 12s. 6d., South- 
ampton 1%, making 34%, compared with 54%, and Watford pays 
24%, making 5% for the year against 63%. 


Quotations | on the London and Provincial Stock Exchanges 


7 | | | | | | 














| Dividends. ls Rise Dividends. | | Rise 
| When |— a Quota- or When — — | Quota- or 
Issue. | ex- Prev. | Last | NAME. tions Fall Issue. ex- Prev. | Last NAME. tions Fall 
Dividend. | Hf. Yr. | | Hf. Yr. | Feb.20. | on Dividend. | Hf. Yr. | Hf. Yr. | Feb. 20. on 

| %pa. | %p.a. | | week. £ % p.a. | | % p.a. | | week 
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1,767,439 | Sept. 16 | 7 7 gy & Dublin of 103—108 ‘ 351,685} Dec. 16 5 5 | | Brighton, &c., 5 p.c. Perp. Deb. 88—93 | 
374,000; Dec. 30) 4 4 4p.c. D 90—95 poe 28,700; ,, 17 54 5} Do. 54 p.c. Red. Deb. 1942.. 95—100 | 
957,608 | Nov. 4 5 5 pro Gas & Water U" tt ts Ord. | 1/6—13/6 cal 415,250 aa 23 4 a Bristol Gas Co., 4p.c. New Deb. 83—88 
500,000 , es 44 44 Do. 44 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. | 13/6—15/6 —I/- 140,205 | Feb. 3 | 7 7 Cambridge, Ke. »7p.c. Cons.‘B’ | 100—i10 
$35,545 “ | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 14/6—16/6 295,932] Aug. 19 | 5 5 | Cheltenham, 5 p.c. Cons. Ord... 868—93 
336,646 * | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Irred. Cum. Pref. | 12/-—14/- a 42,500 | Dec. 16 | 4 4 | Do. 4 p.c. Perp. Deb... 75—80 
561,370 Feb. 17 7 7 Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. Se 95—100* —2 150,000} Aug. 12 4 4 | Croydon Gas, 4 p.c. Pref. (Irr. jy 65—75 
300,000 Oct. 14 1/93 1/44 Bombay, Ltd... 19/6—21 /6 130,000} Dec. 30) 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. ane 75—80 
690,407, Aug. 19 7 7 Bournemouth 7 p.c. max. 105—115 146,700 | Feb. 10 53 54 | East Surrey, 5} p.c. Pref. ‘A’ ... 80—90 
362,025 Dec. 16 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 87—92 53,220 o 10 | 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Cum. Pref. . 90—100 
659,955 Aug. 19 6} 4: Brighton, &c.,5 p.c.Con. 65—75 | 117,425 | Feb. 5 8 8 East Wight, 5 p.c. —_ Ord... 100—110 

5,000 Sept 30/| 8 6 Brit. Gas Light CC  — 75—85 exe eee Aug. 19 6 4 Eastbourne, ‘B’ 34 p. 65—75 
$45,000 Dec. 16) 54 54 Do. 5} p.c.‘B’ Cum. Pref 105—115 | 239,135] Nov. II 5 5 Gas Consolidation ay Ord. (£1) a 
120,000 | oe 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 73—78 156,600] Aug. 19 5 5 Hampton C’t,5 p.c. Cons. Ord. | 

10,000 | Nov.6 °33 6 4 Cape Town, Ltd., 44 p.c. Cu. Pf. 4—} | eee 18,000 | Dec. 2 7 7 Malta & Med’n., 7 p.c. Ist Pref. $020 
626,860 | Feb. 3) 6 6 Cardiff Con. Ord. pa 87-92 |... 10,845 2 7} 7} Do. "The .c. 2nd Pref. 50—60 

24,500! Sept. 23 | 7 7 Colombo 7 p.c. Pref. ... .. | 19/-——21/- — 50,000 | Aug. 19 |£5196 £5 46| Mid. ‘South. Util., "A Cons. 5 p.c. 60—70 
764,169 | Oct. 7 |-/11.48 |-/11.48 | Colonial Gas Assn. Ltd. Ord.... | 14/——16/- - 65,000 | Aug. 12 5 5 North Middlesex, 5 p.c. Pref... 87—92 
400, ‘ | 1/3.30 | 1/3.30 Do. 8 p.c. Pref. 19/—21/- a 70,000 | Sept. 9 5 5 Plymouth & Stone., 5 p.c. Deb. 87—92 

1,748,935 | July 22) 2 3 Commercial Ord, ess ae 76,501| Dec. 30 4 4 | Reading, 4p.c.Perp.Deb. ... 70—75 
620,000 | Dec. 9 3 3 Do. 3p.c.Deb. ... $7—62 a 74,777 | Sept. 30 4 7 Romford, 4 p.c. Debs. (Reg.) .. 77—82 
286,344 Feb. 17 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... es—90* | —2 21,000 | Dec 16 5 o Slough, 5p. c. Perp. Deb. 87—92 
007,560; Aug. 12 7 6 Croydon sliding scale ... 80—85 da 211,740 ‘ 30 5 5 Southampton, 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 90—95 
644,590 | oe p. & 5 Do. max. div. 75—60 | .... 363,575| Dec. 30 5 5 | Tottenham, 5 p.c. Reg. Red. Mt. 94—99 
620,385) Dec. 30) 5 5 Do. 5 P.c. Perp .Deb. 90-95 |... 202, 019} Oct. 14 6% 6} | Tunbridge Wells, 4 p.c. Scale ... 67—72 
179,500 | Feb. 10 5 5 | East Surrey ‘B,” 5 p.c. 60—70 |... 135,257 June 10 5 5 Uxbridge &c., 5 p.c. Perp. Deb. 88—93 
176,461 Dec. 16 5 5 | Do 5p. Deb. (Irred, \ 87—92 | a | 

,000| Nov. I! 4 6 Gas Consolidation Ord. ‘B’ ... | 13/6—14/6 i ——S = = ——S =< = 
230,000' Nov. Il! 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 1S/—I7/- |... 

19,123,018 July 29 34 “4h | Gas Light & Coke Ord. we | 10/——i2/-a) —2/- 

2,600,000 a 34 34 Do. 3% >p.c. max. ... 40—45 —5 
4,477,106 | a 4 a Do. 4 p.c. Con. Pref. 60—65 —8 
2,993,000 | July 8 3} 3} Do. 3} p.c. Red. Pref. 68—78 —7t 
#1602; 497 Dec. 2 3 3 Do. 3 >p.c. Con. Deb. 70—75 me ee ee = a = 
1,642, 770 | a § 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 101—106 +1 
$00,000 vk 4 4 Do. 44 p.c. Red. Deb. 99—104 Que 

,000| Sept. 9| 3 3 Do. 3} Red. Deb. 80—85 PROVINCIAL EXCHANGES tions 

$600,000; May 13 4 8 |Imperial Continental Cap. ... | 43—48 Feb. 14 
By Jan. 27 | 3 3 si re ' ree Deb. ... ae —_____—______ : - 

1,978) Aug. 19) tilit Ons.... _ | | 
118657, 4 4 | 4 p.c. Cuen, Pref. 72—77 47,1756 July 26 6 5 | Bath Cons. 94—98 ss 
675,000| Nov. Ii | 4 +4 | Montevideo, Ltd. 52—57__ | 122,577| July 22 7 | 6 | Blyth 5 p.c. Ord. 100—105 “ 
300,000| Nov. 18 7 9 |Oriental, Ltd. .., 105—115 | 1,667,250 July 15 5 5 | Bristol,5p.c.max. —., 88—90 +1 
468,537| Dec. 9 8 6% | Plymouth & Stonehouse 5p.c.  88—98 120,420; Dec. 16 4 4 Do. Ist 4p.c. Deb. 923—944 |... 
621,667 Feb. 3 74 74 | Portsmouth & Gosport Cons.| 90—93 | 45, 250 ” 4 4 Do. 2nd 4p.c. Deb. 91—94 
648,999 | Sept. 16) 1/1 1/1 | Severn Val. Gas Cor. Ld. Ord. | 13/—15/- | 328,790 ” 5} 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. . 107—110. 
597,972 . -/10g | -/I ¢ | | Do. 4k p.c. Cum. Pref. ... | 15/6—17/6 157,150| Feb. 3 3 64 | Chester5p.c.Ord. ... ...| 98—I101 

1528,714 Sept. 2) I/- ~/7% | South East’n Gas Cn. Ld. Ord. 8/—10/- |... 92'500| Dec. 16 4 4 Do. 4 p.c.Pref. ... | 79-84 
,000,0 ia -/10$ | =/1C$| Do. 44 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. | 14/—16/ | 36,430 ‘ 34 34 Do. 3}p.c.Deb. ... 79—84 
1,068,869 is 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Irred. Cum. Pref. | 10/6—12/6 —I/- 4 ” 4 | 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 93—97 
6,709,895! Aug. 5 4 4 |South Met. Ord. .. we | 35-45 | -S$ | 542,270) Aug. 12 9 6 | Derby Cons. ... 100—10S 
1,135,812 “ 6 6 | Do. 6p.c. Irred. Pref. 80—90 | —10 55,000; Dec. 16) 4 4 | Do. 4p.c.Deb. .. 75—80 

0,000 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Pref. 60-65 | —9 10,000; Aug. 19, 10 10 | Great Grimsby ‘A’ Ord. 165—175 

1,895,445 Dec. 30) 3 3 | Do. 3p.c. Perp. Deb. 59—64 +1 6,500 | ” } 10 10 | Do. 15 ~_ 165—175 
1,000,000 | Jan. 15 | 5 5 | Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. 97—102 ae ,000 ” 10 10 Do. *C’ Ord 155—165 
1,543,795 | July 22|) 3 4  |South Suberben Ord. 5 p.c. ... 50—60 —94 732,000; Aug. 26 4 4 | Hartlepool G. & W. Cn. & New | 61—63 ” 
$12,825 July ei: 8 5 |. Do. 5 p.c. Perp. Pref. 80—85 w. || 2,167,410| Aug. 19 6 6 | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord... - | 90-94 

,000 Pa 4 4 | Do. 4p.c. Perp. Pref. 63-68 | ... || 245,500) Dec. 16 5 5 | Do. Sp.c. Red. Pref. 974—100} : 
150,000 KS 33 33 | Do.  3}p.c. Red. Pref. 80—85 ‘ 306,083 | July 15 4 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb. —100 3 
888,587| Dec. 16 5 5 | Do. 5 p.c. Perp. Deb. 93—98 : 20,000, Dec. 23, 5 5 | Long Eaton 5 p.c. Pref. . kg 
750,541 | Feb. 10 5 2 | Southampton Ord. | 57—62 = ‘80,000 | ” 5 Lo Do. 5 p.c. Deb. . 87—92 
350,000; Feb. 10 5} 54 | Swansea 5} p.c. Red. Pref. 91—96 . || 2,430,267; Feb. 10) 5 52 | Newcastle and Gateshead Con. |16/6—17/6a* 

1,076,495 | Aug. 5 5 5 | Tottenham & District Ord. 62—67 ‘a 682,856 ” 4) 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref... | 75—77* 
338,555 | 5 2 | Des Spe. Pref. .... 80—85 Be 776,706| Dec. 23 34 34 | Do. 3} p.c. Deb. ... 80—85 ove 
453,380 | Dec. 9 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Perp. Deb. 76—81 ‘a 277,285; Oct. 21; 5S | S |. Do. 5 p.c. Deb. ’43 97—102 
,247,505| May 20 4 6 | U. Kingdom Gas Cor. Ord. ... | 13/—15/- sa 274,000| July 26 5 5 Newport (Mon.) Ord. pa 89—93 
1,085,952 | Nov. 25 44 44 | Do. 4hp.c. Ist Cum. Pref. ... 13/6—15/6 ie 13,200| Sept. 16 8} | 7 | Pontyp’l Gas & W. 1p. ‘A 114-123 : 
772,709 | | 4 4 | Do. 4p.c. Ist Red. Cum.Pref. Ye -—15/- we! 13,600 | ” & | 3 Do. 7p.c.*B’ .. 94—103 
745,263 | Dec.” 16 44 44 | Do. 4}p.c.2nd Non.Cum. Pf. | 12/-—14/- wt ,000 ” 5 6 Do. 7p.c.‘C a 94—104 
1,200,000; Sept. 9 3} 34 | Do. 3% p.c. Red. Deb. «| 84-89 ia 106,280; Aug. 5 8 10 | Preston ‘A’ 10 p.c. ae 157—167 
380,606 | Aug. 5 7 65 | Uxbridge, &c., 5 p.c. 80-90 |... || 188,219 te 7 7 Do. ‘B’7p.c. 113—123 
1,371,138 | July 8 34 4 | Wandsworth Consolidated 60—70 —3} || 1,806,339 Aug. 26 64 6} | Sheffield Cons. .. 114—116 
1525'768 | E 4 4 | Do. 4p.c. Pre 60—65 || 95,000} Jan. 5 a 4 |, Do. 4p.c. Deb. ... 96— 

1,343, 964! Dec. 16 5 5 | Do Spc. Deb. 92—97 «. || 332,350) Feb. 3 6 co Sunderland 6 p.c. max. 107—112* 
393,745 do 4 4 | Do. 4p.c.Deb. ... 75—80 .. || 140,778} Feb. 12 5 5 Weston-super-Mare Cons. 79—84* -! 
$58/342 July 15 6 5 | Watford & St. Albans Ord. | 83—88 —2 | 64,338; Dec. 30 in a. Do. 4 p.c. Deb. ... 80—85 . 
100, ,0C0 Bee. 9 3} 34 | Do. 3h p.c. Red. Deb. | 84—89 a 33,340 - 7 7} Do. 7} p.c. Deb. ... 135—~—140 

















a.—The quotation is per £1 of Stock. 


t Price free of income-tax. 
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There is no better way of 
searching out faulty meters 
than house to house testing You'll be wise to trust your Meter security to M & M 


ny . These ye ee ee — prove 
4 } with every year of service they give you that itis <£™ 
with an cheaper to buy the best. ee 


Write for sample M & M Lock—submit toany test: — 


é¢ »D] | 
A&M | Me. cms. 


rs Phone: 
METER Locks WS Phone: GULIiver2667 


D R 7 EK S +. | EEG Teno 


THERMOFLEX 


BI-METALS 


Thermostatic and Contact 


High quality metals and skill in uniting them are of 

vital importance in maintaining the accuracy of this 

product. We have specialised in its production 

for many years, and it can be relied upon to give 
absolute satisfaction. 


WILLIAM WILKINSON 
SHUSTOKE phone: coresHitt 6s WARWICKSHIRE 





DRAFTING MACHINES 


FOR ALL BOARDS 


““A & M’’ Dry Test Meters are made in 40, | As used by ene Offices 


100 and gut oe a = see “e | Leading Engineers and 
size weighing only 13} Ibs. Leather handles M 
anufacturers 


are fitted for ease of carrying. ° : 
“ : sige Small Inexpensive Blue-Print Machines 


The pointer shows the hourly rate by a 100% BRITISH 


minute’s observation on the outer circle and 


: : : DRAFTING MACHINES LTD. 
1 cubic foot in 100th parts on the inner. | i AY ITT A ANCHOR WORKS, 
| PARK ROAD, ASTON, BIRMINCHAM 6 


We also manufacture Dry Demonstration 
Meters for Showroom use. 





“ Everything for Safety Everywhere. 


SMOKE HELMETS. GAS MASKY 
BREATHING APPARATUS OF ALL PATTERNS. 
OXYGEN RESUSCITATING APPARATUS. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. FIRST-AID OUTFITS. 
SAFETY AND PROTECTIVE APPLIANCES 
(0) iw. § Oy Ome BY ONY @ <0 Led (OTR 


SIEBE, GORMAN & CO. LTD., 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 


clegrams ” Sieke, Lamb, London’ Telephone No Waterl 607] 





